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—Harold M. Lambert 


Boys in flying kites 


Haul in their white winged birds, 


You can’t do that way March, 194] 


When you are flying words. 


—Witt CARLETON Volume XXVII_ Number 3 
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A_ If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
| If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
if | If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15, 
| Members of the Missouri | If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
| G } | a8 ) 
| State Teachers Association i] If go years of age the cost will be $5.37. 


under 60 years of age and If 21 years of ago the cost will be $5.47. 


: . 22 years of age the rj » Sxoni 
in good health are entitled | If years of age the cost will be 5-58. 
| If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 


to make application for | If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
M. S. T. A. group insur- | If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
ance. The rates quoted If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
below are for $1000 of in- If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
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| If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
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| || If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
|| If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
| If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
| If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
| If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
| If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
| If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
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If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 





If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
—}} If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 




















Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
{not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) : 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write THos. J]. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 





























GET IN... STRETCH OUT 








and enjoy a great new ride! 


New comfort was the keynote 
as we made plans for this year’s 
Ford. 

Get in... and notice how easy 
it is to enter through the new 
wide doors! Look around... 
through windows that give you 
nearly 4 square feet of added 
vision-area in each 1941 sedan! 

Stretch out... in room to 


spare! Seating width has been in- 
creased as much as seven inches. 
Greatest knee-room and inside 
length in the low-price field. 


GET THE FACTS AND YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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Then take the road and test 
the ride that has been one of the 
motor-year’s most talked-about 
surprises! A soft, steady, gliding 
ride that takes good roads or bad 
in an easy and a satisfying new 
kind of stride. And notice the 
new quietness of this big Ford! 


You'll find news at your Ford 
dealer’s that is really worth your 
while!News in comfort.Newsin 
value and smooth performance. 
And in a “deal” on your present 
car that you'll find easy to take! 
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So easy to serve 











Missouri Bottlers of Coca-Cola 
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DON'T “BELITTLE” 
THE TROUBLE A COLD 
CAN CAUSE... 


Treat your cold as serious. 
Don't try to “wear it out”. 
Don’t be ashamed to “give- 
in”. Many serious disorders 
start with cold “Symptoms”. 
So —watch it. It's just good 
common sense to take care of 
yourself and it’s WISE to 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help 
you weather the distress. 


* A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZER is yours 
for the asking. 

Just write to Dept. STM-25. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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But What Do 


You Do About Yours? 
7, Here Is What You Should Do: 
ray 


rey 1 Start at once to take care of yourself. Take 
nN ALKA-SELTZER to relieve the distress. 


rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 


. ably. Don’t try to stay on your feet if you 
“ eo » have a fever. 
+ we. <.o 


Ly 
a 


ade ~~) 2 Watch your diet—avoid crowded, overheated 


> Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
“EN “sting” of a raspy, sore throat caused by the 
, cold. Remember, too—ALKA-SELTZER can 


- give you fast, effective relief in many other 
OB common ailments. Take it also for... 

S“ 
HEADACHES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 


Alka-Seltzer 


GB THE EFFERVESCENT. ANALGESIC, ALKALIZING REMEDY 
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DUTCH COURTYARD 


by 
De Hooch 


HE INTIMACY of home life is a theme 
T that engrossed many of the painters of the 


early Dutch school. Peter de Hooch was 
no exception and his picture of a “Dutch Court- 
yard,” illustrated on this page, is a good ex- 
ample of the masterful work of this painter, 
as well as his Dutch contemporaries of the 17th 
Century. Many artists of this period excelled 
in the handling of textures and of other sur- 
faces. The quaint costumes of the people and 
the beautiful materials used in them, the arch- 
itectural details and materials used in building 
construction, are handled most realistically, but 
always with a refinement and with a sense of 
beauty. Thus, the work of these masters has 
preserved for us a most charming and lasting 
record, painted truthfully of the Dutch people 
when Holland was in its prime. 

Much of the beauty in these Dutch pictures 
is found in their color and this beauty is re- 
vealed to us through the study of the authentic 
Artext color reproduction now available in the 
Missouri picture study series, approved for use 
in the elementary schools during the school 
year of 1940-41. 

Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 


Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


You can borrow $100 
if you can pay back $9.75 a month 


F you need extra cash, let the Household Finance plan 
help you. You can borrow up to $300—quickly and simply 

if you can make regular monthly payments. No stocks, bonds 
or other security required. No credit questions asked of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan ina friendly, private transaction. 


Choose your own payment plan 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments which fit 
your personal budget. Suppose that you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table. Then read across, pick- 
ing out the monthly payment which is convenient for you to 
make. $9.75 a month, for instance, will repay your loan in full 
in twelve months. Loans also made in other amounts and for 
other periods. Note that the sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs. Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household 
office. Or send the coupon for full information about our “‘loans 
by mail”’ service. 

Schools use Household booklets 

To help borrowers get more from their incomes Household 

ublishes helpful booklets on money management and better 

uymanship. Many schools and colleges use these publications 
in their home economics classes. Ask or write for free copies 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 














CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 12 16 20 

payments payments payments payments 

5 ; $20 to'$50 loaned only 
. 30 ’ 9108 ° 244 for 12 months or less 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 5.74 $ 4.81 
100 18.15 9.75 7.66 6.41 
125 22.67 12.16 9.55 8.00 
150 27.16 14.56 11.43 9.56 
200 36.13 19.33 15.15 12.65 
250 45.08 24.08 18.85 15.73 
300 54.02 28.82 22.54 18.80 

















Payments include charges at Household'’s rate of 
2U%.% per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
ing $100, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $100. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. mo. 











Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
(=~ té 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


KANSAS CITY Kansas City (Contd) St. Louis 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd FI., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 Troost Ave. 11th and Grand Ave., Theatre Bidg., 
Valentine 2157 F Victor 1425. 634 No. Grand Bivd., 
ae See" Jefferson 5300. 
Sr. Joserna 


2nd Fl., Dierks Blag., 3¢@ FI. Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl. 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cur. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Harrison 4025. Phone: 2-5495. Central 7321. 

Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 

to nearest office. All megotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of reer brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan."’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


COM. . cccceccecocccscesescescecceceed Bs ce gceseccecaceseue 


Amount I wish to borrow $..............445- OS o6 ae ... Months 
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AVOID DELAY! = ||| 
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TO INSURE DELIVERY 
ORDER YOUR 1941 SCHOOL BUS NOW! 


@ There’s no use kidding ourselves—or you! America’s huge 
National Defense Program is bound to cause serious “bottle- 
necks” in the supply of vital school bus materials. Fortunately, 
SUPERIOR has anticipated the impending emergency and is 
PREPARED to meet it. Even so, to insure delivery of 1941 school 
bus CHASSIS, we strongly urge you to plan your requirements 
NOW-—and place your orders AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


Our 1941 Superior demonstrators should arrive from the factory 
sometime this month. So don’t delay. Make arrangements now for 
a free demonstration of Superior—“America’s SAFEST School 
Bus Body.” 





KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


2100 E. 10th St. ° 1700 Pine St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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WHICH WAY? 


| DO NOT BELIEVE that peace either ought to be or will be perma- 
nent on this globe unless the state, pacifically organized, preserves 
some of the old elements of army discipline. A permanently suc- 
cessful peace economy cannot be a simple pleasure economy. . 
We must still subject ourselves collectively to those severities which 
answer to our real position on this only partly hospitable globe. 
We must make new energies and new hardihoods continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so faithfully clings.” 

Thus spake William James nearly one-third of a century ago. 
Now some of us are alarmed lest we may have neglected the develop- 
ment of physical, mental, and moral hardihood until we have be- 
come physical, mental, and moral softies. If this fear has basis in 
fact who is more to be blamed for it than the schools? To either 
assume or deny blame profits no one. But to deny our obligations 
in these matters is suicidal. Freedom in education is one of our 
noblest ambitions, but a freedom which results in a “pleasure econ- 
omy” is a freedom which destroys freedom. An elective curriculum 
if it results in the election of the easy road instead of the right road 
will inevitably lead us into the soft morasses of indolence where we 
bog down into uselessness and decay. Separation of church and state 
is a condition devoutly to be desired and kept. But if this means that 
in school we cast aside the tremendous power of moral and religious 
sanctions and assume the attitude that as teachers these matters are 
not of our obligations, we permit a condition in which knowledge 
may become a frankenstein, skills monsters of destruction, and atti- 
tudes mere whims of the chance wind to be bent this way or that. 

Rome during the last days of the republic furnished out of the 
public treasury not only food but circuses to her people. She stimu- 
lated building booms and built roads galore. Elections gave the 
offices to those who promised most in free food, free games, and free 
gladitorial exhibitions. Ease and pleasure were dominant ambitions 
in the lives of her citizens. The Republic forgot to develop the basic 
hardihoods which had made her great. 

Can the organism called democracy survive if it neglects physi- 
cal, mental, and moral hardihood as conscious, determined and domi- 
nant aims of education? What is in store for that nation or state 
whose wealth is expended for food and circuses while it neglects the 
building of that stamina, which has made its wealth possible? 
There is a broad way which leadeth to destruction and a narrow 
way which leadeth to life. 
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STRENGTH 


Ax INJURED MAN after months in bed 

Held tight to his crutches; with pain 

In his arms and pain in his legs 

He struggled to walk again. 

His blue-eyed daughter, only three, 

Tried hard to understand 

And holding her baby fingers out 

She offered him her hand. 

Tiny fingers the weak man clutched 

As he looked in her face so fair, 

Five tiny fingers were all he held— 

But O, the strength he found there. 
—HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 

Corder, Missouri 


PRAYER FOR OUR STATE 


QO), Gop, look down upon our State, 
Promote all love and banish hate. 
Help leaders rule in justice true, 
And help them know the right to do. 


Bless our homes and keep us well, 
That we, about Thee, e’er may tell. 
Help our workers, day by day, 
Beneath Thy care to ever stay. 


Increase our motives, promote our work, 
Help men their duties ne’er to shirk. 
Remember the poor and cold and tired, 


With faith in Thee may their souls be fired. 


Keep us safe through the years, until 
We see Thee coming o’er the hill. 
And on that day that Thou wilt come, 


Remember Missouri, our State and home. 


—EVELYN BIRKMANN 
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THE MODERN BAREFOOT Boy 


Ries ON THEE, little man, 
Modern boy with pimpled pan; 
With thy turned up pantaloons 
And thy radio blaring tunes; 

With thy red lip redder still 
Kissed in parked car on the hill. 

I see the lipstick on thy face 
‘Neath thy pork-pie’s jaunty grace, 
And from my heart I say with joy, 
I was not like thee, modern boy. 


Thou in an ancient tincan ride, 

Silly mottoes on the side; 

The seats with boys and girls piled high 
Thou, fate and traffic laws defy. 

At ten p. m. begins thy play 

Which endeth with the dawning day. 
Thy health defies the doctors rules; 
Thy brain the influence of schools. 
From useful knowledge thou dost run‘ 





To chase some pastime just for fun. 


Thy socks and ties are ever loud, | 
To attract attention from “the crowd;” 
Thou tellest to all thy shady jokes 
That from thy kind a laugh provokes. 
There is no way thou dost not know 
To spend somebody else’s dough, 
Thy parents take thee not to task; 
They give thee all that thou doth ask. 
But for all thy swank and class 

Thou art but a silly ass. 


To juke-box swing thou cuttest rugs 
With giggling female jitter-bugs; 

With ice-cream sodas fill thy face, 

Then hurry to some other place, 

To end up sitting in the park 
Smooching in the grateful dark. 
Heaven haste to bring the day 

When thy teachers thou'lt repay, 

And peace of mind is granted me, 

For the nation’s fate doth rest on thee. 





RoBIN BECKLEY 
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ELOW IS A BRIEF description of proposed 
chool legislation that has been introduced 
in the sixty-first General Assembly of Mis- 
souri. 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
has endorsed the legislative proposals pres- 
ented here with the exception of Senate 
joint and concurrent Resolution num- 
ber 2. 

Every teacher should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the content of each of these 
measures. Ask your representative or sena- 
tor to supply you with these specific bills. 


House Bill No. 207, authorizing the State 
Auditor to set aside, for the support of 
public schools, one-third of the state rev- 
enue received from June 30, 1941, to De- 
cember 31, 1943, and appropriating, for 
public school support, any and all sums 
placed in the fund created by the act, was 
introduced on February 27 by Mr. Weak- 
ley, and is now in the hands of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 











A bill authorizing the state auditor to 
set aside, for the support of public schools, 
one-third of the state revenue received from 
January 1 to June 30, 1941 and appropriat- 
ing for public school support $6,967,717 of 
the amount so set aside, has been passed 
by both houses and signed by the Gov- 
ernor. 


House Bill No. 34, making the county 
superintendent of schools supervisor of 
transportation in each county of the state, 
and providing compensation therefor from 
state school moneys in amounts ranging 
from $750 to $1590 per year, depending on 
the population of the county, was intro- 
duced on February 7 by Messrs. Lauf and 
Osborn, and is now in the hands of the 
House Committee on Education. 


House Bill No. 146, forbidding the state 
superintendent of schools to release the 
state aid apportioned to a district that has 
six directors or maintains a high school un- 
til the financial report required for the pre- 
ceding school year has been received in his 
office and approved by him, was introduced 
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on February 24 by Messrs. Woodsmall and 
Underwood, and is now in the hands of 
the House Committee on Education. 


House Bill No. 148, limiting state aid for 
the transportation of resident pupils to dis- 
tricts that have an area of thirteen or more 
square miles or a one-way dimension of five 
or more miles, was introduced on February 
24 by Messrs. Woodsmall and Underwood, 
and is now in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Education. 


House Bill No. 149, increasing from five 
to twelve the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance required for the first high 
school teaching unit was introduced on 
February 24 by Messrs. Woodsmall and Un- 
derwood, and is now in the hands of the 
House Committee on Education. 


House Bill No. 151, requiring districts 
that are denied equalization aid because 
of the low attendance, but persist in main- 
taining schools, to spend for school main- 
tenance as much as would have been avail- 
able therefor on the basis of equalization 
aid, or forfeit their organization and _ be- 
come unorganized territory, was introduced 
on February 24 by Messrs. Woodsmall and 
Underwood, and is now in the hands of 
the House Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill No. 33, providing a retire- 
ment system for St. Joseph, to be financed 
jointly by the school district and its em- 
ployees, was introduced on February 19 
by Mr. Smith, and is now in the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill No. 4o, providing a retire- 
ment system for Kansas City, to be financed 
jointly by the school district and its em- 
ployees, was introduced on February 24 by 
Mr. Glover, and is now in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill No. 47, providing a retire- 
ment system for St. Louis, to be financed 
jointly by the school district and its em- 
ployees, was introduced on February 25, by 
Mr. Watson, and is now in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill No. 48, regulating the em- 
ployment of teachers in St. Louis, and pro- 
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viding that the services of those teachers 
in St. Louis, who have attained the age of 
seventy years or over shall be terminated 
forthwith, also that the services of all other 
teachers there shall be terminated upon the 
attainment of age seventy, was introduced 
on February 25 by Mr. Watson, and is now 
in the hands of the Senate Committee on 
Education. 

Senate Bill No. 49, repealing the inop- 
erative retirement law applicable to cer- 
tain cities, that has been on the Statute 
books for many years, was introduced on 
February 25 by Mr. Watson and is now in 
the hands of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Senate Joint and Concurrent Resolution 
No. 2, proposes a constitutional amendment 
that would authorize the General Assem- 
bly to place sales tax receipts in a special 
fund to be used for any one or all of the 
following purposes: old-age pensions, aid 
to dependent children, general relief. It 
was introduced on February 27 by Mr. 
Quinn, and is now in the hands of the 





Senate Committee on Elections-Redistrict. 
ing and Constitutional Amendments, com. 
posed of the following named Senators: 
Jess D. Sexton, Edward A. Barbour, Jr., 
M. E. Casey, W. B. Whitlow, C. S. Duncan 
Bert Bradley, Michael Kinney, T. E. Rob. 
erts, Clinton T. Watson, George A. Rozier 
and Ray Mabee. 

A permissive retirement bill applicable 
to districts for which special retirement 
laws have not been enacted is in the hands 
of an influential Senator, who has indicated 
that he probably will introduce it some 
time this week. 


Note—Because of a question as to the 
constitutionality of legislative procedure 
prior to February 20, bills introduced be. 
fore that time may be re-introduced; in 
which case, each such bill will be given a 
new number. For that reason, in writing 
about a bill that. was introduced prior to 
February 20, it might be well to refer to it 
by describing its contents rather than by 
indicating its number. . 
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Adopt a Ship 


i THAT IS JUST what can be done by 
any school and in turn the school is adopt- 
ed by a particular ship and its crew. 

This project is sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Organization for the American Mer- 
chant Marine who realize the importance 
of teaching the children of our schools the 
necessity of maintaining an adequate Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 

The project may be begun by writing to 
the above named organization at Seventeen 
Battery Place, Suite 2635, New York City, 
making known your desire for full details 
of such a correspondence. Through this 
organization any school may obtain the 
name of a ship and its captain with which 
to correspond. 

Following is an account of one of the 
pupil’s idea of such a project. This was 
written by Mary Alice Ihrig, Providence 
School, Marion County. 

The Value of Corresponding with the 
Captain of a Ship 

“Corresponding with Captain Forbes has 

been the most interesting thing I have ever 
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done at school. I look forward to his let- 
ter as soon as mine is sent. He writes in 
such an interesting way. At first I thought 
it would be hard to write to a man I did 
not know, but since I have been correspond- 
ing, he writes such nice letters that it seems 
as if I know him. He has written to me 
about lots of things that could not be found 
in any of my school books. Also, he has 
sent postal cards, birthday cards, stamps, 
birthday gifts, and a pen and pencil set. 
I have also learned new words and my geog- 
raphy is more interesting when I study 
places he has visited. 


“Although I have to wait a long time for 
his letters, they are all worth the waiting, 
and the time is well spent writing to him. 
He has sent me a birthday card by air mail. 
Any boy or girl would be thrilled to receive 
something by air mail and from another 
country. 


“Even though I finish grade school this 
year, I intend to go on writing to him.” 
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Many Former Missourians Attend Luncheon 


Mimoursans AND FORMER Missourians 
attending the American Association of 
School Administrators meeting in Atlantic 
City were in the same frame of mind as to 
the meeting to attend at noon, Monday, 
February 24. The answer was the Missouri 
Luncheon. 

Before 12:00 a. m. Missourians and their 
guests were arriving at the Trellis Room 
of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. They came ear- 
ly in order to have a few more of those 
prized moments in which to shake hands 
and visit with friends whom they had not 
had the privilege of seeing for some time. 

Previous attendance records were passed. 

R. M. Inbody, President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, presided. He 
followed the long established custom of 
not having a program of addresses, thus 
allowing the maximum of time for per- 
sonal greetings and visits among friends 
who do not frequently enjoy this oppor- 
tunity. 

The group under the leadership of Ralph 
E. Valentine, Kirksville State Teachers Col- 
lege, joined their voices in singing several 
familiar songs. 

A list of the names of out-of-state Mis- 
sourians was obtained. This list may not 
be complete, but requests for such a list 
prompts our printing it. The names and 
addresses of former Missourians as obtain- 
ed are as follows: 

Geo. H. Merideth, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pasadena, California; C. E. 
Benson, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City; R. H. Jordan, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; M. 
G. Neale, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; E. G. Payne, Dean, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Wm. H. Zeigel, State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois; Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Coleman, Asbury Park, New Jersey; Car- 
ter Alexander, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Raymond 
White, Professor of Education, Leigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Hugh 
Joe Gwynn, Principal, Junior High School, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 

Curtis Threlkeld, Principal, Columbia 
High School, South Orange and Maple- 
wood, New Jersey; Buel F. Enyeart, Super- 
intendent, Burbank, California; Hazel 
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Fisher, Elementary Supervisor, Bel Air, 
Maryland; Paul Barnett, Eastern Manager, 
Row Peterson & Co., New York City; 
George F. Nardin, Editorial Department, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 

Paul Nekee, State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado; G. W. Hoelscher, Presi- 
dent, Board of Education, Granite City, 
Illinois; Paul A. Grigsby, High School 
Principal, Granite City, Illinois; Andrew 
Niemi, Jr., Secretary, Board of Education, 


Wakefield, Michigan; John W. Thomas, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wakefield, 
Michigan. 


Mary E. Pennell, Newton, Connecticut; 
Ida E. Seidel, Supervisor, Rural Education, 
Connecticut; Grant H. Brown, Chicago, 
Illinois; E. E. Hoenshel, American Book 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; Margaret Gus- 
tin, Supervisor Rural Education, Connecti- 
cut. 

Herbert McClure, 
New York City; Julian C. Aldrich, New 
York University, New York City; Geo. A. 
F. Hay, Ridgewood, New Jersey; L. A. 
Peckstein, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; W. A. Gore, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Hempstead, New 
York. 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Wm. F. Cramer, Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Homer Kempfer, ‘Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Howard F. 
Nuckols, Evanston, Illinois; J. M. McCal- 
lister, Chicago, linois. 

J. D. Blackwell, Pres., State Teachers 
College, Salisbury, Maryland; O. Myking 
Mehus, President, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota; F. E. Engleman, State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. Clyde Hill, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. F. E. Engleman, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Dave Neale, Lyons and Carnahan, Dal- 
las, Texas; L. L. Bethel, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; E. Whitworth, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; C. W. Faucett, New Haven, Con- 


Laidlaw Brothers, 


necticut; Mrs. L. L. Bethel, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
Mrs. C. W. Faucett, New Haven, Con- 


necticut; Isabel J. Bond, Critic end Grade, 
Fredonia, New York; Cassie Burk, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, New York. 
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Preparation for a Srain Trip 


Ri TEACHER Of the second grade told 
the children of her trip on the train during 
the holidays. Everyone was much inter- 
ested, although many had never ridden on 
a train. 

Pictures which had been obtained from 
various railroads were placed on the bulle- 
tin board. The library was searched for 
stories of trains. The material was classi- 
fied as to hard and easy material and 
placed on the reading table. Material too 
dificult for the children was read to them 
by the teacher. Words peculiar to trains, 
such as pullman, conductor, berth and fire- 
man, were listed and made into word 
games to be played at odd moments. 

The kinds of trains and the types of cars 


— 








used on each were discussed. The persons 
who work on the trains were enumerated 
and their duties were defined. 

The children enjoyed their discussions 
so much and were so interested in trains 
we decided to take a trip. A time-table was 
secured from the local agent and studied 
intently. Letters were written to the par- 
ents to obtain permission to go. Two chil- 
dren were chosen: to attend to the check- 
ing of a bag, which was carried to the sta- 
tion. Each child purchased his own ticket 
and the baggage contract was signed by 
one little boy. 

The train arrived and everyone climbed 
aboard eagerly. 





Children of the Second Grade, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College Training 
School as they board the train for a trip in connection with a TRAINS unit in Social 


Studies. 


They are accompanied by Misses Leona Lange and Verla Cobble, student teachers 
and Miss Hortense Crawford, Primary Supervisor. 
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Simple Questions—Important Anismers 


Snoo8s ARE OFTEN asked for information 
concerning students who are moving to 
other schools or who are entering colleges 
or employment. Information in regard to 
the subjects studied and units of credit 
earned make up only a part of the infor- 
mation requested. 

Colleges and employers recognize that 
students develop physically and socially as 
well as mentally; that grades and units of 
credit are not sufficient in themselves as 
indications of future success in a college 
course or a job. This is shown by the 
questions asked in blanks for transfer of 
credit or application blanks for employ- 
ment. 

The record of each student as he has 
written it is the only source from which 
to supply such information. Therefore, it 
is to the advantage of both the student 
and the school to know the kinds of in- 
formation usually desired. The school ad- 
ministrator must have adequate records in 
order that he can correctly transfer the de- 
sired information. It is a part of educa- 
tional guidance to properly inform the 
students of the character of the questions 
that may be asked about them. To do less 
than to properly inform them would in- 
dicate failure to fulfill professional obli- 
gations. , 

A list of questions was assembled and 
given to members of the senior class of 
Sweet Springs High School early in this 
school year. The list was assembled large- 
ly from questionnaire forms and was not 
arranged in any particular order. A copy 
of this list was given to each senior, and 
the questions were discussed with the 
group. Later conferences were held with 
individual class members. Emphasis was 
given to the fact that scholastic achieve- 
ment alone is not all the record, that daily 
activities outside class, and relations with 
teachers and other students form an im- 
portant part of the record. 

A copy of the list follows: 

To All Seniors: 

Quite often we are asked to give infor- 
mation about students who are transfer- 
ring to another school or about former 
students who are seeking employment. 
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These and similar questions are often 
asked. The only information we have with 
which to answer is the record of the stu- 
dent as he has written it. What would be 
your answer to the following list of ques- 
tions with your own record as the source 
of information? 


1. How long have you known this person? 

2. How many years did he attend high 
school? 

3. Was he graduated? If so, when? 

4. What was his rank in his class? 

5. Is he honest? 

6. Give your opinion as to his personal ap- 
pearance. 

7. In what activities did he participate while 
in school? 

8. Does he make and hold friends? 

9. Would you, as an employer, employ this 
person? 

10. Does he have any physical handicaps? 

11. Is he industrious? 

12. How does he react to disappointments? 

13. Can he follow directions quickly and ac- 
curately? 

14. Is the able to maintain poise and self con- 
trol under difficult circumstances? 

15. How does he get along with others? 

16. Can he adjust himself to unfamiliar sur- 
roundings? 

17. What was his attendance record while in 
school? 

18. Can he 
vision? 

19. What is his church membership or pref- 
erence? 

20. Does he attend church or other relizious 
services regularly? 

21. If he did not graduate from high school, 
why did he leave? 

22. What, in your opinion, is the state of his 
physical health? 

23. In what type of work do you think he 
would be most likely to succeed? 

24. Has this applicant been a constructive 
leader while in school? 

25. What work experience has the applicant 
had that would peculiarly qualify him for this 
position? 

26. Does he have good moral habits? 

27. Does he have the proper attitude toward 
members of the opposite sex? 

28. Does he smoke? drink? gamble? 

29. Does he need employment? 

30. What is his general reputation 


work without constant super- 


in the 
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community? 

31. Is he trustworthy? 

32. What are his usual habits as regards to 
sticking to his job? 

33. Is he addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquors or other habit forming drugs? 

34. Give any other facts, not called for else- 
where which you consider important in deter- 
mining the applicant’s success. 

Members of the class were interested in 
studying the list of questions. That they 
were interested in improving their own 


records is shown by improved quality of 
work, improved attitudes and greater in- 
terest in school as a whole. 

It is planned to give this same type of 
information to members of the other class- 
es. Dividends may be received from at 
least two standpoints—the school may be 
improved by better relation between stu- 
dents and teachers, and the student may 
develop to a greater degree than he might 
otherwise do. 


—oc 


Future Business Leaders’ Assn. Organized 


ie PURSUANCE of a plan for creating a 
state and national society for students of 
business subjects proposed by the National 
Council for Business Education, a group 
at the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College has organized as the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders’ Association. The purpose of 
the association is to charter chapters of the 
Future Business Leaders of America in high 
schools and colleges everywhere, replacing 
independent business education clubs and 
instituting new groups wherever the desire 
to organize is found. 

The proponents of the plan point out 
that the Future Farmers of America, with 
over 6400 chapters and over 230,000 mem- 
bers, has become one of the important 
youth groups in the nation in the develop- 
ment of a democratic way of life, and be- 
lieve that the large body of young people 
now enrolled in the business courses of 
the high schools of the country could be 
equally instrumental in promoting the 
American Way. 

It is intended that each club will select 
its members from those in the school who 
will profit most from an organization of 
this kind. Qualifying membership as set 
up by the group at Kirksville is one-half 
high school unit in business, with higher 
ranks of membership conferred upon those 
having 114 and 2l4 units of credit. Local 
chapters may augment these qualifications 
if they desire. 

It is also believed that the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America will set up a sys- 
tem of awards—perhaps insignia, perhaps 
certificates or medals—for such achieve- 
ments as 100 hours of public service, $50 
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privately earned, as well as for outstanding 
scholastic records. 


It is hoped that there may be evolved 
a state convention largely built upon stu- 
dent participation in oratorical contests, 
debates, office machine contests, as well as 
addresses by leading governmental and 
business executives. 


It is believed that such an organization 
will have the support of business and pro- 
fessional men and women’s clubs as well 
as leading business enterprises. 


It is believed that the Future Business 
Leaders of America can become a very 
powerful democratic group of young peo- 
ple who through such an organization will 
have an experience in group activity that 
will do much to combat subversive groups 
that are seeking to enlist the youth of the 
country. Certainly a group of young peo- 
ple looking forward to a business career 
will be opposed to the anti-business dem- 
onstrators who at times make a_ noise 
throughout the land. 


The first invitations which went out to 
schools in Northeast Missouri for the for- 
mation of high school chapters met with 
almost instantaneous response. The first 
eight charters will go to high school groups 
at Salisbury, Clarence, Wellsville, Green 
City, Clifton Hill, Palmyra, La Belle and 
Lancaster. 


Dr. P. O. Selby, of the Teachers College, 
is organizer for the Future Business Lead- 
ers’ Association. Other officers are Bert R. 
Lane, president; Glen T. Byram, vice- 
president; Ruth Owens, secretary; and Bet- 
ty Leslie, treasurer. 
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Euabuation in the Sacial Studies 


I: THE SCHOOLS are to do their part in 
national defense—in strengthening our na- 
tion—the values which constitute that 
strength must be clearly recognized. When 
we see these values clearly, we will set them 
up as the purposes or the objectives of 
teaching. No longer then will rote memory 
-knowing the right word in answer to an 
examination question—alone suffice to 
evaluate the achievement or progress of a 
pupil toward those objectives. In addition 
to the written or oral test, we will need 
other means of evaluation. This is partic- 
ularly true in the social studies, where the 
basic values are, in the words of the Pre- 
amble to our Constitution, to “. . . provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty. . . .” For such values the testing 
of memorized facts is but a small part of 
the evaluation that should be in the teach- 
ing program of every school. 

Evaluation in the social studies is prima- 
rily the gathering of evidence to show the 
degree to which pupils and teachers are 
achieving social studies objectives. Evalua- 
tion involves, first, the formulation of a 
range of major objectives such as (1) ac- 
quiring social studies facts, (2) develop- 
ing desirable civic interests and attitudes, 
(3) showing skill in handling social facts, 
and (4) increasing powers of critical in- 
terpretation of social studies data. Evalua- 
tion involves, second, the use of formal tests 
and measures and informal essays, quizzes, 
reports and anecdotal records which show 
pupil growth toward each objective. Eval- 
uation involves, also, the use of formal and 
informal appraisal data to guide the de- 
velopment of each pupil into a democratic 
personality. Since evaluation begins with 
the objectives of the social studies cur- 
riculum, it shows clearly the educational 
and social values which the teacher or 
school administrator is striving to develop. 

The teacher who emphasizes the acquisi- 
tion of facts and study skills holds different 
educational values from the teacher who 
emphasizes not only these two objectives 
but also interests, attitudes, powers of cri- 
tical thinking and social adjustment in the 
changing world. By the choice of vital and 
comprehensive objectives the second teach- 
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er is preparing pupils to live and to func- 
tion in a democracy. If teachers continue 
to evaluate pupils mainly on the basis of 
academic standards such as ability to re- 
member facts and to exercise study skills, 
education for living and functioning in a 
democracy becomes a lost cause. Too often 
in the past testing procedures have placed 
an unhealthy emphasis upon an academic 
and narrow social studies program. 

The crucial question is: What kind of 
an individual should the school develop so 
that he may function effectively in a democ- 
racy? Such an individual has certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which reflect the 
aims of the social studies. First of all, he 
is an individual who is motivated by demo- 
cratic attitudes. He is tolerant and holds 
to those beliefs fundamental to our de- 
mocracy, namely, freedom of speech, of 
press, of assembly, and of religion. He is 
interested in and sensitive to the problems 
of the community and nation in which he 
lives. Furthermore, he possesses powers of 
critical and objective thinking. He is not 
dependent upon and misguided by sym- 
bols and labels. He does not use uncritical 
party loyalty, for example, to determine his 
conduct. He studies the facts in each situa- 
tion and arrives at conclusions and ways 
of behaving which he believes will con- 
tribute to social progress. To study prob- 
lems he has suitable skills for acquiring 
new knowledge. These include habits of 
reading, discussion and listening. Without 
these skills he would depend upon others 
for information and facts. No person can 
be an effective citizen in a changing de- 
mocracy without keeping up-to-date about 
social facts. Last but not least, this individ- 
ual must have historical perspective so that 
he can make a balanced appraisal of con- 
temporary events, movements and thoughts 
in relation to events which have occurred 
in the past. 

If teachers of the social studies are will- 
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ing to accept the challenge for developing 
such personalities as the basis of the social 
studies, then the corresponding program of 
evaluation will be modern and comprehen- 
sive. 

In evaluating democratic attitudes and 
tolerance the teacher will be able to use 
formal tests or scales of opinion and atti- 
tudes such as those developed by Thur- 
stone, Remmers, and the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association. The teachers may 
also use such informal methods as essays, 
oral and written reports, and interviews 
with pupils for judging the growth of de- 
sirable attitudes and beliefs. 

In order to estimate pupil growth in 
sensitivity to problems of the community 
and the nation, teachers may use tests of 
current affairs and of social problems as 
well as informal methods such as evidence 
in essays, reports and recitations of the 
pupils. 

In evaluating the growth of pupils in 
skills for acquiring new knowledge, the 
teacher may use such tests as the Iowa 
Every-Pupil test of Basic Study Skills which 
provides an index for obtaining data from 
charts, graphs, tables, maps, and for the 
effective use of the dictionary, of an index 
of a book, and of common classroom refer- 
ence books. The teacher undoubtedly will 
wish to use informal methods of observa- 
tion such as the steps which a pupil fol- 
lows in gathering information for a report 
as well as ability actually to use the class- 
room or school library for obtaining facts 
and information. 

In evaluating growth of powers in critical 
and objective thinking such formal tests 
as the Test of Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies at the elementary school 
level and the tests of the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study will be especially 
valuable. These latter tests include exer- 
cises on ability to apply principles or gen- 
eralizations to social problems, ability to 
interpret social studies data and ability to 
apply the principles of logic to social prob- 
lems. The teacher will also wish to use in- 
formal methods—the essay examination, the 
written report, the oral report and the re- 
citation as sources of evidence for growth 
in critical thinking. 

In evaluating historical perspective the 
elementary teacher will use standard tests 
of history, geography and civics when such 
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tests apply to the local curriculum. The 
teacher will supplement such standard tests 
by teacher-made or informal tests of his. 
torical knowledge and facts. In a like man- 
ner at the secondary school level the teacher 
will use standardized tests in civics, eco- 
nomics, sociology and history. Many teach- 
ers, however, will supplement these stan- 
dard tests by teacher-made and informal 
tests, including the essay examination and 
the oral quiz. 

Curriculum changes in the social studies 
emphasize objectives not adequately eval- 
uated by older tests and methods. Evalua- 
tion procedures are changing to meet these 
new curricular needs. Recently new tests 
of current affairs, of work-study skills, of 
social and civic attitudes and of critical 
thinking in the social studies have been 
constructed. Teachers are using these tests 
as well as more informal methods to aid 
in evaluating the growth of pupils in major 
objectives of the social studies. 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 
MARCH 
14 Dunklin County Community Teachers 
Association, Kennett, Missouri, March 
14, 1941. 
14 Thirteenth Rural Life Conference, 
Kirksville, Missouri, March 14, 1941. 
27 Midwest Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, Champaign - Urbana, _ Illinois 
March 27-29, 1941. 
28 Midwest Education Association Meet- 
ing, Washington University, St. Louis, 
March 28, 1941. 
29 Sixth Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education, Maryville, Missouri, 
March 29, 1941. 
29 Fourth Annual State Student Assem- 
bly, Jefferson City, March 29, 1941. 
APRIL 
5 Department of Elementary School 
Principals Meeting, Columbia, April 5, 
1941. 
17 Central States Speech Association, 
Oklahoma City, April 17-19, 1941. 
17. Missouri Academy of Science Meeting, 
Columbia, April 17-19, 1941. 
19 Art Teachers Conference, 
April 19, 1941. 
JUNE 


29 National Education Association Annual 
Convention, Boston, June 29-July 3, 
1941. 


Columbia, 


JULY 
8 The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 48th Annual Study Conference, 
Oakland, California, July 8-12, 1941. 
NOVEMBER : 
26 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 26-29, 1941. 
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- Is ONLY THROUGH the dissemination of 
information that an understanding of the 
needs and the problems of the physically 
handicapped part of our population can 
be brought home to the citizens of our 
cmmonwealth. These needs can never be 
met and these problems can not be solved 
until a clear understanding of them is ar- 
rived at by the public at large. The Mis- 
suri Society for Crippled Children has 
always had as one of its major functions 
dispensing information which would en- 
able those of our citizens not so handi- 
capped to understand the problems _pec- 
uliar to our crippled population. The 
Society has felt from its beginning that the 
teachers of the State, because they come 
into daily contact with thousands of chil- 
dren, and because they fill an important 
place in the life of their community, con- 
stitute one of the most important chan- 
nels through which enlightenment on the 
needs of the physically handicapped could 
be brought to the people all over the State. 
It is for this reason that the Missouri So- 
ciety for Crippled Children welcomes the 
privilege of contributing to your maga- 
zine. 

Today a situation exists in Missouri in 
which the teachers of the State can perform 
a real service. This State has during the 
summer and fall of 1940 suffered along 
with many other states a mild epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, a disease, which leaves 
behind it a trail of paralyzed and crippled 
children. Approximately three hundred 
cases of the disease have been reported to 
the State Board of Health this year. It is 
quite certain that this number does not 
represent the entire number of cases which 
have actually occurred; many cases have 
not been properly diagnosed, and many 
have gone unreported through negligence. 
The probabilities are that there are at 
least 400 children, possibly 500, who this 
year have been crippled or will become 
crippled as time goes on by infantile 
paralysis. This is a very serious prospect 
and one which should deeply concern those 
interested in child welfare. It is a situa- 
tion which should arouse in the heart of 
everyone a desire to help to the best of 
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By Dr. FRANK D. Dickson 
Vice-President, Missouri Society 
for Crippled Children 
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his capability. What can the teachers of 
Missouri do to help? To answer this ques- 
tion, it is necessary briefly to state certain 
facts about infantile paralysis and its ef- 
fects. 


Infantile paralysis is a disease which most 
often infects children in the first two de- 
cades of life. It is a disease which is just 
as prevalent in rural communities as in 
towns and cities. The extent to which the 
victim of infantile paralysis recovers is 
largely dependent upon proper treatment 
during the six to twelve months imme- 
diately following the attack; after this time 
little improvement can be looked for. The 
deformities which follow infantile paraly- 
sis and play such an important part in 
the crippling which results come on grad- 
ually and insidiously and progress from 
month to month until they reach their 
climax, and the individual is completely 
or severely incapacitated. If deformities 
are prevented, and they can be by proper 
treatment given early, from twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent of the disabling effects 
of infantile paralysis can be eliminated. 
That many children suffering from infan- 
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tile paralysis are neglected so far as this 
important early treatment is concerned is 
evidenced by the fact that from 45 to 55 
per cent of the surgery performed on crip- 
pled children is necessary to correct pre- 
ventable deformities. All of this means 
that if the child who has had infantile 
paralysis is given early and proper treat- 
ment, a maximum of recovery can be anti- 
cipated, and the crippling which results 
can be held to a minimum. This is a goal 
well worth striving for. 

The teachers of Missouri, if they will, 
can play a very humane and helpful role 
this year in aiding in the salvage of these 
several hundred children, who have been 
the victims of infantile paralysis. ‘Through 
their school contacts, they will know or 
learn of children who have had the dis- 
ease and can see that these children are 
reported to the proper authorities. 
Through their influence with the parents 
of such children in their community, they 
can persuade them of the importance of 
having the child taken care of early and 
point out to the parents the consequences 
which will follow if this is not done; many 
parents are unaware that anything can be 
done, or unwilling because of ignorance 
to have their children taken care of. Espe- 
cially can the teachers in rural communi- 
ties be helpful, for it is in the rural com- 
munities that, due to ignorance or isola- 
tion, these children are so frequently neg- 
lected and deprived of their opportunity 
for recovery and restoration to activity. 

Thomas a’ Kempis said, “He is truly 
great who hath a great charity.’”” He meant 
charity of course in its broader sense of 
understanding, sympathy, and helpfulness. 
There is in Missouri today a great oppor- 
tunity for the teachers of our State to show 
a “great charity” toward those children of 
the State who, during 1940, have been the 
victims of infantile paralysis. I am _ con- 
vinced that they will recognize their op- 
portunities and will help in every way 
they can; to do less would be unworthy of 
their calling, while the help which they 
can bring to these children will be its own 
reward. 

Whereas only one disease and that an 
important one has been given primary at- 
tention in this article I would add that 
according to United States Children’s Bu- 
reau figures that of all children crippled 


about 20% are afflicted with infantile par- 
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alysis. The Missouri Society for Crippled 
Children and its affiliated Societies and 
committees is not only giving attention to 
this group of children. It is attempting to 
help all crippled children of whatever age 
to whom the state law does not apply or 
who cannot receive care in private hos- 
pitals because of their age. 

Any indigent child reported to the State 
Crippled Children’s Service at Columbia, 
Missouri or to the Missouri Society for 
Crippled Children, 520 North Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, will be got in touch with imme. 
diately, and the parents will be advised 
what steps to take. Parents able to take care 
of their children and who so do not come 
under the provisions of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Law will be given information which 
will enable them to get proper treatment 
for their child. 











GINGER! 











Sergeant, how many years do you get for torgery? 
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Lincoln County Boys and Girls 
“on Tour” in Indiana 


= THREE HUNDRED MILES on a fishing 

le’ was the way Miss Charlotte Meyer, 
teacher of the Olive Branch School, Mos- 
cow Mills, Missouri, expressed the whole 
thing in a speech given at a tea during the 
National Rural Forum held at Lafayette, 
Indiana, recently. Eight Missouri boys 
and girls did get to travel over three hun- 
dred miles because of their creativeness 
and industry in making Shepherds’ Pipes 
from ordinary bamboo, and in learning to 
play them artistically. 

In October, Messrs. Arthur and Alfred 
Humphreys, Lincoln County Fine Arts 
Supervisors, ‘Troy, Missouri, received an 
invitation to make talks explaining the 
Fine Arts Supervision Programs as set up 
in Missouri at the National Rural Forum 
held on the Campus of Purdue University, 
November 6-9. Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, 
Executive Secretary, ‘The Committee on 
Rural Education, Chicago, who made the 
invitations, desired to show the Forum 
assembly the fallacy of the prevailing opin- 
ion that good music is possible only from 
expensive commercial instruments, and she 
made a special invitation to the Messrs. 
Humphreys to bring with them to Purdue 
the “pipers” from the Olive Branch School; 
she wished to prove that Rural America can 
be musical by using resources of the farm 
if necessary, that instrument creation need 
not be a forgotten art in our American 
society. 

It may be that the little pipers of Olive 
Branch will be the nucleus of a “Pipers 
Guild” in America, similar to the one led 
by Miss Margaret James of England. Shep- 
herd’s Pipes have been made for centuries, 
and Miss James once acquired a pipe from 
a Sicilian goatherd who whittled it from 
cane while the buyer waited. Later, Miss 
James tried to make one like it, and, after 
unsuccessfully trying various materials, she 
accidentally hit upon a bamboo curtain 
pole. This material worked nicely, as did 
also the temporary cork mouthpiece which 


she substituted for the original wooden 
kind. Thus, Miss James, as far as we know, 
started the custom of making pipes from 
bamboo. 

In her Handbook, The Origin and His- 
tory of the Pipe Movement, published by 
J. B. Cramer and Company, Limited, 139 
New Bond Street, London, Miss James ex- 
plains her failure with “little shop-made 
pipes” in her school, and her attempts with 
the hand-made Shepherd Pipe. At one 
time, Miss James toured the United States 
demonstrating the Pipe. 

Piping is not alone for children; many 
adults follow it seriously, especially in Eng- 
land. In the United States some adults play 
the “Recorder,” which is a commercial in- 
strument very similar to the Shepherd Pipe. 

The making of pipes for any school is a 
valuable activity. The hands are trained 
in the making; the ears are trained in the 
tuning of the pipe; and the mind is trained 
in learning to read music, and to transpose 
music if it is necessary. 

The Olive Branch children were enthu- 
siastically received at the National Rural 
Forum, and they compared favorably with 
children from other states. Besides their 
“pipe” music, they sang original two-part 
songs which they had created in their school 
work. 

The Messrs. Humphreys and the chil- 
dren from Olive Branch appeared on the 
Music Section Program, Saturday After- 
noon, November 9g, and they have received 
many compliments on their contributions 
to the Forum program. 

Mrs. Harry Sanders, County Superintend- 
ent of Lincoln County Schools, accom- 
panied Miss Meyer and the Olive Branch 
children, and the Messrs. Humphreys to 
Indiana. Mrs. Sanders, Miss Meyer, or the 
Music Supervisors will be glad to help any 
prospective pipers to get started on their 
pipes, by furnishing sources of pipe infor- 
mation, or by giving suggestions in the light 
of their experience in Olive Branch School. 


In order to improve children’s habits of thinking we must steer a difficult course. 
If we overdo motivation by exploiting a child’s suggestibility we shall expose him to the 
devastating forces of propaganda, error and dogmatism.—George D. Stoddard. 
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This “Whale Child’ Business 


‘iw SINE QUA NON of education today is 
the whole child attitude. It sums up the 
entire personnel philosophy in a nut-shell. 
It is a veritable panacea for all the present 
ills, and an antidote for all anticipated ones. 

Truly, this is what the whole child atti- 
tude would approximate if its implications 
were forthcoming. But the above remarks 
are not the whole story. It seems, from a 
rather superficial understanding of the 
whole child attitude, that instead of the 
quasi-ideal conditions prevailing, the results 
are of five rather pronounced types. 

The first characteristic of the whole child 
attitude today is euphony. It sounds well. 
The term has been successfully applied in 
the fields of psychiatry and social case work. 
The term has an admirable connotation, 
so we just fling it around here and there 
with little regard for its real meaning. By 
using the term, we imply that we are some- 
what well versed in contemporary educa- 
tional theory, and that we are carrying the 
modern and scientific attitudes with us to 
our classrooms. We look askance at those 
who do not understand or subscribe to the 
whole child philosophy. In short, the “ins” 
and “outs” of educational theory and prac- 
tice are the “whole-childers” and the “non- 
whole-childers,” respectively. 


A second characteristic of this omni- 
present attitude is its irony. It is perhaps de- 
batable, but it appears as if the actual con- 
ditions in educational practice in the “typi- 
cal” high schcol, or elementary school, is 
on any basis but the whole child basis. 
How many of us have sincerely done any- 
thing constructive concerning the whole 
child other than to learn enough about 
“him” or “her” to pass an examination? 
Some have, it is true, but they are few and 
far between. This is not a criticism of the 
learning about the total personality of the 
child, but it is a criticism of rote learning 
about the whole child as an end in itself— 
as a terminal point in education. 

A third characteristic that stands out ra- 
ther prominently is the paradox that exists. 
As teachers, we are to penetrate and under- 
stand the child’s personality patterns, in 
toto, but who has taught us how to do this 
task? Who has penetrated our personalities? 
Who has judged our fitness to judge and 
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counsel children? Who has ever been even 
remotely concerned about the “whole 
teacher?” The “whole teacher” also goes 
to school, as Superintendent Ziegler, of 
Boonville, Missouri, remarked in an educa- 


tional meeting in Columbia this past spring. 


Any psychologist will tell us that we learn 
by doing. What teacher, among your ac- 
quaintances, has ever dealt with the total 
personality pattern of a single pupil? What 
teacher has ever been considered on the 
basis of her total personality? The whole 
teacher is not considered when he or she 
is hired or fired. The whole teacher is not 
considered when he or she is in preparation 
for the teaching profession, and this seems 
to be a good time to give such considera- 
tion to prospective teachers. 


To date, our combined experiences with 
whole individuals and with the whole per- 
sonalities of school children have been 
through books, books, and more books, and 
never by way of actual clinical and psycho- 
educational experience. It appears, perhaps 
from a superficial understanding, that what 
the whole child idea really amounts to is 
plethora of words, and a diametrically op- 
posed condition of lethargy when the ac 
tual “doing” is considered. 


The fourth characteristic of the whole 
child attitude is that it is a travesty on edu- 
cation. The concept of travesty becomes ap- 
parent when we consider the absurd and 
grotesque way in which the whole child 
idea is put into practice, or put into mis 
practice. If all that has been said is even 
a half truth, and if the remarks characterize 
what we are actually doing concerning the 
whole child, the resemblance, in education, 
of the whole child practice, to the whole 
child practice in sociology or case work is 
a remote one. In short, education is prosti- 
tuting the entire whole child attitude and 
concept. We are bungling worse than the 
proverbial British. 


As a corollary of the third and fourth 
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characteristics, there follows a fifth char- 
acteristic. This is one of metamorphosis. 
if the whole child attitude and practice is to 

rmeate education, we must inauguarte a 
transformation, a metamorphosis. If we are 
to practice the whole child philosophy, then 
we must learn the whole child technique by 
doing something about it. The whole point 
is rather trite, but it seems to have been 
taken rather lightly by educators. 

Perhaps one reason for our muddling 
through is the existence of a plethora of 
salesmanship and a paucity of ability. We 
have a lot of “steam” to work people into 
a whole child frenzy and no power to keep 
them motivated with honest-to-goodness 
training and technical information. Per- 
haps we need a moratorium regarding our 
cries and shouts about the whole child and 
a general orientation as to just what this 
whole child business is all about. All of us 
are in favor of the whole child—we cannot 
logically be otherwise—but favor is not 
enough. Neither is the present practice 
enough. ‘The whole child job is the most 


important job of the educator. In fact, 
from one point of view, it is his only job, 
and it must be done correctly if years are 
not to be spent in undoing what a few 
bungling, well-intended but ineffectual 
“whole-childers” have done. 

The history of testing illustrates this 
point clearly. At first, that is soon after the 
war, testing was thought to be a veritable 
panacea. Educators rushed in (with tests) 
where trained psychologists feared to tread, 
and a chaos resulted. There was no “open 
sesame’”’ to tests, and, as a result, all were 
disappointed. Tests were then disbanded 
and regarded as mechanical contrivances 
which distorted the very ends they sought. 
In short, we failed to use tests correctly, we 
got bad results, we threw them out. Only 
recently have we got back to a sane use of 
tests. Let us not rush in with guidance and 
the whole child attack without a plan, 
without knowing just exactly what it is all 
about. If we are not careful, we will experi- 
ence what the “testers” experienced, and 
everybody will be disheartened. 
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Rufi and McSwain to Address 
Dunklin County Teachers 


* ANNUAL SPRING MEETING of the Dunk- 
lin County Teachers Association is to be 
held in Kennett, March 14, 1941. 

The principal speakers to appear on the 
program, are Dr. John Rufi, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, Dr. E. 
T. McSwain, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University and _ Everett 
Keith, Assistant Secretary of the State 
Teachers Association. In addition to speak- 
ing at the morning general session, Dr. Rufi 
will address the high school departmental 
meeting. Dr. McSwain will speak at the 
afternoon general session and at the ele- 
mentary departmental meeting. 

The Dunklin County Teachers Associa- 
tion, with more than three hundred mem- 
bers, is one of the most active county 
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associations in the state. As can be seen 
from the speakers appearing on this year’s 
program, nationally known educators are 
secured to address the group. Such speak- 
ers as Dr. Joseph Roemer, Professor of 
Education, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Dr. Isadore Isserman, noted rabbi from St. 
Louis, and Judge Camille Kelley, noted 
juvenile jurist from Memphis, have ap- 
peared on the county program in past 
years. 

The officers of the County Association 
for the present year are: O. L. Pierce, Su- 
perintendent of Kennett Schools, President; 
B. F. Seabaugh, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hornersville, Vice-President; and H. W. 
Schooling, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cardwell, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Visual Aids for Education 


ye AMERICAN INDIAN is, perhaps, yet 
the glamour boy of America for of the fifty- 
three different kinds of articles made at the 
museum at Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College the Indian Exhibit does the 
most traveling. 

The museum project constructs visual 
aids for education in the State of Mis- 
souri. Missouri is one of six states where 
the Works Progress Administration with 
the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education has developed these projects. 
There are nine such units in Missouri. 


Some persons erroneously believe that 
the moving picture is the only means of 
visual education. The first visual aids to 
every school child are: Field trips, black 
boards, charts, pictures, and models. 

To date fifty-three different kinds of 
articles have been completed in this unit 
and thirty more are in the process of con- 
struction. These exhibits are all designed 
for practical demonstrations. 





By JEWELL Ross Davis 


Warrensburg 
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Two of the exhibits, the Indian unit 
and the agricultural unit, have special 
transport cases made of wood with leather 
handles. Since October when the materials 
were first exhibited at the district teachers 
association meeting, these two cases have 
traveled continuously. Any borrower sim- 
ply pays the transportation charges. 

The Indian exhibit carries materials 
which may be used in the study of social 
sciences, ethnology, art, handicraft, music, 
and Indian subjects. Among the individ- 
ual specimens in this transport case are: 

A Katchina doll, six and one-half inches 
high. It is an authentic copy of the dolls 
that the Hopi Indian children have played 
with for centuries. The display shows the 
different operations used in making the 





Materials of the Indian transport case. 
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doll from a solid piece of wood; 

A totem pole, ten inches tall, is a copy 
of one located in Lincoln Park in Chicago; 

Plaster of Paris casts of Indian tools are 
actual size copies of tools used by the 
Osage Indians in this part of the United 
States. The water drum is made of hickory 
log with the center hollowed out then filled 
with water and buckskin drawn tightly 
over the opening. 

The agriculture transport case holds, 
charts on wheat, corn, erosion, and soils. 
The erosion charts show in detail the meth- 
ods of terracing sloping lands. 

Another exhibit shows the evolution of 
man’s methods of harvesting. ‘These minia- 
ture models include a flail, a cradle, a pitch- 
fork, a reaper, and a binder. 

A tiny flail measuring five inches con- 
sists of a thick club called a swingle at- 





tached by a leather thong to a wooden 
handle in such manner as to enable it to 
swing freely. The wheat cradle shows the 
advancement over the sickle and scythe. 
With this cradle a man could cut and lay 
in swaths about nineteen times as much 
as could be done when using the sickle or 
scythe. An authentic model of the first 
successful reaper by Cyrus Hall Mc. 
Cormick in 1831 is constructed entirely 
of walnut and works perfectly. It is 16”x 
9x8”. 

Among other exhibits are: native wood, 
commercial wood, paint and white lead, 
linen thread, the Far East, mineral; framed 
cuts of beef chart; twenty-three mounted 
posters; models in miniature, of types 
of corncribs, grinders of feeds and mills, 
abacus, a kind of calculating device, and 
hickory feed baskets. 





Model of the first reaper as constructed by Cyrus Hall McCormick in 1831. A man 
followed behind it. The wooden rake is to pull the cut grain from the machine. 
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Competent Leadership Gets Results 


es 1932 A Women’s Extension Club was 
organized in Arbyrd, a small community 
of less than 500 inhabitants, in co-opera- 
tion with the Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of the state of Mis- 
souri. The purpose of its organization was 
to promote worth while projects in the 
community such as beautification of se- 
lected spots, sponsoring of health programs 
among school children in this community 
and county, the assisting of indigent fami- 
lies, and the promotion of any other proj- 
ect set forth by members of the County 
Council of Extension Work. 

Each year the club chose a definite proj- 
ect from those advocated by the Council. 
When it was found that fifty per cent of 
4-H Club members were affected by dis- 
eased tonsils in 1939, the Extension Club 
—sponsors of the 4-H Club—decided that 
the promotion of better health would more 
nearly meet the needs of the community. 


As a result, a member of this club who 
was a registered nurse, encouraged and 
supported by her fellow members, worked 
toward a long cherished dream—a tonsil 
clinic. For five years she had worked in 
and around this community and had often 
been sick with pity at the sight of tonsils 
that were allowed to remain in the throats 
of children; tonsils that were so large only 
a small passage remained in the throat; 
tonsils that weakened and gradully im- 
paired the growth and health of the child; 
tonsils that were soon to create physical 
and mental sluggishness and might cause 
the child to be labeled by his teacher as 
a dullard and non-academic; tonsils that 
if not removed from the throat of the 
child, would likely cause him to develop 
into adult life, a physical and mental runt. 


People responded enthusiastically when 
they were assured that this clinic would be 
carried on as scientifically as medical 
science would permit and would not be a 
“slaughter-house affair’ in which tonsils 
would be ripped out and patients sent 
home shortly after the operation with the 
doctor miles away soon after the removal 
of the last pair of tonsils. 

Those who have hospital facilities so 
near at hand and who are able to take 
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advantage of free hospitalization that jis 
offered by many large hospitals cannot ap. 
preciate the disadvantage of those located 
over one hundred miles from a medical 
center of any size. The regular fee charged 
by local doctors, not including hospitaliza- 
tion, is twenty-five dollars which is a very 
reasonable amount in terms of medical 
service. In view of the fact that prevailing 
economic conditions of recent years have 
lowered the financial status of so many 
even the above price is beyond the reach 
of a large number. Consequently, it can 
well be seen that hospitalization in this 
section is neglected among many school 
children until it becomes an emergency. 


Before definite announcements were 
made regarding plans for the clinic, major 
problems were discussed and agreed upon 
by the members of the club. A competent 
surgeon, the amount to charge per person, 
sufficient help needed, the place, necessary 
materials to be used, and precautions to 
be taken were decided. 

A physician in a near-by town agreed to 
do the tonsillectomies. He was young, prog- 
ressive, alert and very conscientious, being 
the family physician of many of the people 
of this community and noted for his suc- 
cessful surgery which was done in a small 
hospital near by. 


A committee was appointed by the club 
members to confer with the physician re- 
garding the amount to be charged per 
patient. If a desired number was to be 
had to make the clinic worth while the 
price must be kept in reach of all. There- 
fore, this group decided that if twenty-five 
could be secured it could be done for six 
dollars and fifty cents per person distri- 
buted as follows: Surgeon, five dollars; 
Anesthetist, one dollar; and Medicine, 
fifty cents. 

Help for the Clinic was a problem that 
automatically solved itself. A student 
nurse, in her senior year, who was home 
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on her vacation, a practical nurse visiting 
in the community, and a practical nurse 
who lived in the community volunteered 
their services. A nurse from the County 
Health Department assisted. Thus the 
Clinic’s staff consisted of a surgeon, an 
anesthetist, two registered nurses, two prac- 
tical nurses, a student nurse, club women, 
teachers and patrons. The untrained help 
was given the simple assignments leaving 
more time for the trained help with pa- 
tients needing their attention. Each pa- 
tient was given general anaesthetic which 
necessitated the watchful care of experi- 
enced help to take the pulse and respira- 
tion every five to ten minutes until pa- 
tient thoroughly reacted. ‘The administer- 
ing of hypodermic injections and the tak- 
ing of the patient’s temperature, were also 
assigned tasks for the trained help. 

The place to hold the clinic and neces- 
sary materials was in reality no difficult 
matter to be settled. It was decided among 
all concerned that the gymnasium could 
be made to serve as an emergency hospital 
with ease and efficiency. An athletic dress- 
ing room was converted into an operating 
room and the auditorium was partitioned 
into two wards. The gymnasium windows 
were exceptionally well screened by screens 
brought from homes and churches. Each 
patient furnished his bed, bed clothing, 
ether blanket, towels and kleenex. The 
originality and ingenuity in which ma- 
terials were improvised by the sponsors 
were only short of amazing. Naturally, 
it was understood that only a few ice col- 
lars would be found in a small community, 
so small jelly jars wrapped in towels and 
rubber gloves from the County Health De- 
partment served with great success as such. 
Most of the emesis basins were utensils 
in the community which were compart- 
ments of pressure cookers. A long table 
used heretofore to serve community din- 
ners was made by the school janitor into 
two operating tables with rollers. The 
advantage of two operating tables was that 
while the tonsils were being removed from 
one patient another could be prepared. 
In the operating room all supplies used 
had been sterlized under the supervision 
of the registered nurse. In addition to the 
regular supplies there were scrub brushes, 
antiseptic solutions, an electric sterilizer, 
an instrument table, a sterile linen table, 
and a suction machine. 
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The sponsors of the Clinic realized that 
a tonsillectomy was considered a minor 
operation, however, they were aware that 
such an operation could become serious 
and even fatal. It was fully realized, also, 
by those in charge that the criticism of an 
unsuccessful tonsillectomy in a gymnasium 
would be far more severe than one in a 
hospital. Knowing the general attitude 
toward tonsil clinics, the staff laid down 
strict rules and followed them to the letter. 
The prospective patients were given a 
blood count; medicine for three days be- 
fore operation to hasten blood coagula- 
tion; laxative twenty-four hours in advance 
of tonsillectomy; and a hypodermic injec- 
tion thirty to forty-five minutes before 
operation. They were advised to eat or 
drink nothing for ten hours before coming 
to the gymnasium. This was done so that 
the physician could have his patients to- 
gether, and that each patient might have 
the care of a graduate nurse during the 
night following the operation. 

Of the thirty-one persons—24 children 
and 7 adults—who underwent this opera- 
tion during the two day clinic, not one 
suffered even the slightest unfavorable re- 
action. A long cherished dream fulfilled 
—a tonsil clinic within the purse strings 
of the needy—and this a success beyond all 
expectations! 

Because of the success of this clinic, peo- 
ple asked for another which was held the 
following year. ‘This second clinic was car- 
ried on in quite the same manner as the 
first. The same physician was in charge, 
however, more graduate help was em- 
ployed which made it necessary to slightly 
increase the cost per patient. The spon- 
sors also felt that this clinic should be 
confined to pre-school and school children 
since their main interest lay in health 
promotion among this group. The smooth- 
ness, efficiency, and success of the second 
clinic surpassed even the first. 

Health promotion among school chil- 
dren is lacking and lagging in this section 
and will undoubtedly remain so with the 
present public and financial support. Im- 
munizations, some examinations and “‘fol- 
low-up” work given by the State Health 
Department are administered by a com- 
petent and conscientious medical corps, 
but at the same time the territory under 
their supervision is so great that the en- 
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tire medical staff is over worked in render- 
ing even this service. ‘The members of this 
Extension Club had long realized the 
Health Department's imperative needs of 
local aid. They did their bit by promoting 
this Tonsil Clinic. Other communities and 
organizations can do theirs in a similar 
manner. There is in every town, however 
small, a group of people who are just as 
enthusiastic and just as efficient as this 
small group. There can always be found, 
also, an alert young physician who will en- 
gineer such projects as this. So let the 
counties feel more obligated for money to 





support bigger and better health depart- 
ments; let the cooperation of the schools 
with the County Health Department 
widen in scope; let the talent in local com- 
munities rally around its physician-surgeon 
for leadership; let us emerge from this 
smug and snail pace speed in health edu- 
cation and promotion. We must accept 
this challenge of developing the physically 
fit from childhood by throwing the great 
sources that we have together and stream- 
lining health promotion so that it will be 
in keeping with other modern educational 
programs. 


3 Once Had a Leacher 


I ONCE HAD A TEACHER. For her encour- 
agement, her persistence, her example, I 
shall never cease being grateful, for it was 
she, who, early in life’s morning, was the 
first to awaken me. 

In the seventh grade, at Belleville, Kan- 
sas, I found Laura Hill, and the world has 
never been quite the same to me since. 
She made my eyes to see, my ears to hear, 
and my heart in a measure to understand. 


Unknown yes, but nevertheless a great 
teacher. She lived in obscurity and con- 
tended with hardship but she awoke sleep- 
ing spirits, quickened the indolent, encour- 
aged the eager, steadied the unstable and 
communicated to them her own joy in 
learning. 

America needs more such teachers, men 
and women who are not cloistered spirits 
but who know the heat and labor of the 
day, the sting of failure, the thrill of suc- 
cess, the daily hand-to-hand struggle with 
life. Not the teacher who knows the most 
intimate secrets of the electron, not the 
teacher who suspects that oxygen is a mix- 
ture of several isotopes, nor the teacher 
who has counted the commas in Chaucer, 
but the teacher who first knows and loves 
humans, and second possesses both a funda- 
mental and contemporary knowledge of his 
subject; that kind of teacher is a crying 
need of every school. 

Certain pertinent questions might well 
be raised by all parents relative to the 
teachers of their children. Do they find 
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their greatest interest in their students and 
in intellectual pursuits? Do they seek to 
enlighten their students rather than make 
them recite fundamentals? Do they try to 
introduce them to life and thought, not 
coach them to pass examinations? Do they 
put themselves forward as dispensers of 
truth, not as ingratiating vaudeville ac- 
tors? Do they give the students all they 
have of scholarship, wisdom and under- 
standing, despite their supposed immunity 
to such? Do they stimulate the mind of 
the student to suggest ideas and to correlate 
the loose ends of information? Are they 
enthusiastic, alive, free from all dull pedan- 
try and dogma? Are they striving to be a 
personal friend of the student, a guide and 
an inspiration? As Arthur Guiterman says: 


No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men 
should be— 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


I once had a teacher. For her encourage- 
ment, her persistence, her example, I shall 
never cease being grateful, for it was she, 
who, early in life’s morning, was the first 
to waken me. 
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POWER— 


... ta make new jobs 


N the spotlight of public attention, 

today, are two principal matters 
—national defense and new jobs. 
Everywhere old industries are show- 
ing new life, new industries are tak- 
ing shape, markets are up—jobs are 
being created. Back of all this, if it 
is to succeed, must be the faithful 
performance of a basic necessity— 
POWER ... Electric Power. That 
is why today—our organization is 
mobilized to meet any industrial de- 
mand. With the addition of the new 
Giant Generating Unit, our Power 
reserves are ample to serve normal 
needs until 1944. 2,081 men and 
women, the employees of our com- 
pany, are alert to their tasks, ready 
at a moment’s notice to bring new 
power to new industries to create 
new jobs. 


Electric power that is as dependable 
as time and low in cost—that is our 
record and our never-ending respon- 
sibility. We are prepared to live up 
to our record and to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility. 


WE ARE READY 


We, employees, more than 2,000 
strong, are ready to serve our com- 
munity and nation to the best of our 
ability. To you, our friends, neigh- 
bors, customers, and countrymen, 
we pledge—not only our moral and 
physical support but our financial 
support as well through the local 
expenditure of our $3,800,000 annual 
wages. 


Our taxes and those of our company 
will continue to support local, state 
and federal government that our 
democratic way of living shall never 
perish. 


‘at 


At our Northeast Power Plant 
a new generating unit was recent- 
ly installed at a cost of $850,000. 
This giant unit will add additional 
capacity of 50,000 KVA at peak 
performance. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. 
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WV ITH ONE KIND of difference among 


children in school, anyone who has taught 
for even a short time is certain to be fami- 
liar, that is, the differences among chil- 
dren in their ability to do school work. Yet, 

although every teacher and every person 
who deals with children at all recognizes 
that these differences exist, most teachers 
probably do not realize sufficiently how 
great the differences are, nor do they make 
enough provision for these differences 
when comparing and evaluating the ac- 
hievement of children for purposes of 
giving grades. 

Every standardized achievement test 
makes provision for abilities ranging from 
grade one to the upper limits of High 
School ability. If one would take a typical, 
unselected class of fifth grade children and 
measure them on any one of the measur- 
able abilities which the school is supposed 
to be teaching, one would find that the 
abilities of a group of thirty-five children 
range all the way from an average second 
grade ability to an ability equal to that 
of the average pupil when he finishes the 
eighth grade. 

Although these differences in ability have 
long been recognized the tendency still is 
to operate the schools too much as if all 
pupils were alike and were able to make 
equally good responses to a given quality 
of teaching, irrespective of mental capa- 
city, health, aptitude, social background 
and interest. 

_ 

A large collection of report cards reveals 
the general practice over the nation in 
general is to give letter grades with nu- 
merous interpretations, such as excellent, 
satisfactory, failure, inferior, passing or 
numerical grades such as 1, 2, 3, etc., or 
numbers based on 100% with interpreta- 
tion left to the imagination and tradition. 


In practically all schools, grade, high, 
and college a specified standard of scholas- 
tic attainment is necessary for the promo- 
tion, graduation or eligibility of all pupils. 
Since any grade, be it letter, numeral or 
word has a specified value only when com- 
pared with other letters, numbers or words 
it follows that it can be given for a cer- 
tain quality of work only when work of 
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that quality is compared with work of a 
higher or lower quality. 

Since we give lip-service to individual 
differences it takes no giant intellect to see 
the unfairness and futility of comparing 
the work of children who have nothing in 
common as to ability. Even less intellect 
is needed to see the injustice of punishing 
with failing grades children whom God 
did not endow with as many brains as their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters. As 
for the median grade for the average child 
—there is no such child. Each child is a 
distinct individual, potentially different is 
each experience of his life. An average is 
a mathematical figure of speech which can- 
not be personified. 

Regarding report cards that do harm to 
children, I quote Angelo Patri, “The old 
report card that said, “Satisfactory” or 
“Unsatisfactory” left great gaps through 
which failing children, dis-interested_par- 
ents and helpless teachers could slip easily 
and unconsciously. The card that analyzes 
the child minutely, in fifty items on char- 
acter alone, is even more impossible. Ima- 
gine the effect a card of this kind has on 
the failing child. He looks down the long 
row of red marks and sees himself charted 
as a failure again and again. He is un- 
tidy, noisy, non-co-operative, lacks initia- 
tive, etc., down the list. He feels himself 
naked to his enemies. No help for such 
a one as he—and what happens to him after 
he gets that card? His family is disgusted 
with him. So is the teacher. He is scolded, 
maybe beaten. That’s the result of the 
whole tedious business. Much of what was 
recorded in red ink on that card was but 
the expression of his stage of growth— 
children are never as perfect as their teach- 
ers, or their parents expect them to be. 
They, being children, and as yet unde- 
veloped human beings, fall short of adult 
standards in many ways and quite natural- 
ly. Why should they be 100%? Why do 
parents who never got 100% any time, any 
where, demand it of their children?” 
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Disregarding the individual differences 
of children through the present used grad- 
ing systems is in itself bad enough, but 
there are other repercussions. Most teach- 
ers are apt to present material on the level 
of the larger middle group of the class. 
As a result most pupils in the best one- 
fourth of the class are probably working 
much below their full capacity to do school 
work and thereby becoming bored and 
sometimes actually doing work of a poorer 
quality than that done by some other chil- 
dren who are working more nearly up to 
their capacity, while the pupils in the least 
able fourth of the class are struggling 
along, missing a large part of what they 
ought to learn, because the larger middle 
group of the class, which determines the 
rate at which the class moves, is able to 
learn more quickly and better than they. 
Not only have grades failed to awaken 
those with ability, discourage the poorer, 
but they have also acted as a cradle to the 
dormant abilities of many teachers. It is 
acommon belief and practice among teach- 
ers that grades are sufficient stimulus to 
guarantee that only those who merit rec- 
ognition are the students who achieve a 
specified standard based on the norm of 
achievement of the middle 50% of the 
class. Rather than seek new techniques of 
simulating the slow, uninterested and 
bored students, grades are held over 
their head as a “club of punishment” for 
their inattention and lack of achievement. 
More obnoxious still is the practice of us- 
ing grades as a medium of determining 
who shall be eligible for participation in 
extra-curricular activities and competitive 
sports. The results of these false assump- 
tions and practices are evidenced in all 
schools where students cheat and “cram” 
their way to passing grades. The Grade 
School, High School or College that be- 
lieves that all students should be promoted 
at the end of the year is the exception 
rather than the rule. A well known author 
has stated that, “The average public school 
is rigged on purpose, with malice afore- 
thought, to insure that some students will 
fail before reaching graduation.” 

In an effort to give consideration to in- 
dividual differences; to familiarize children 
with subject matter objectives; and to de- 
velop attitudes toward self improvement, 
whereby, each student competes against his 
own record rather than with the record 
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of fellow pupils who have greater or less 
ability, some school systems have made 
notable achievement. As an example, the 
Seattle, Washington Public School System 
has devised a report card which de-em- 
phasizes grades and gives recognition to the 
individual for achievement of objectives 
in each subject matter area. For purposes 
of clarification I am presenting that por- 
tion of the report card which has to do 
with reading in the primary grades. 

YOUR CHILD IN READING: 

Understands what is read 

Reads without lip movement 

Does not point to words when reading 
silently 

Attempts the mastery of new words 

Reads well to others 

These objectives are then checked by the 
teacher according to the following degree 
of achievement: Very seldom, Part of the 
time, Practically always, Always. Similar 
objectives are established for all other sub- 
ject matter areas. Since we have specific 
objectives as desired outcomes of all edu- 
cation it seems imperative that we familiar- 
ize children with these objectives before 
we can reasonably expect their achieve- 
ment. 

After some modification a draft of the 
Seattle Report Card was mailed to a num- 
ber of superintendents and principals in 
the Mid-West for criticism and suggestions 
for improvement. The following is a quo- 
tation from a letter from Dr. Homer W. 
Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“The idea of basing a report card on the in- 
dividual child’s development and on his own 
capacity to develop is very commendable. We 
tried something like this in Omaha and after 
several years’ experience the vast majority of 
people would never go back to the old form. 
Children were happier with this type of card 
because it was perfectly well understood that 
the report card had to do with the one and only 
child of the parent and was not a comparison of 
the pupil with others of inferior or superior 
ability. He was judged on his own work rather 
than compared with others, which is obviously 
an unfair thing in school reporting. I think 
you have a very fine start on the right kind of 
a report system.” . 

Said, Dr. R. H. Price, Superintendent of 
Schools, Highland Park, IIl., 

“T am sure that you are on the right track 
and that this type of report will soon be ac- 
cepted in your community. 

We have been gradually changing our re- 
porting system here in Highland Park for the 
past six years. I still have parents who would 
like for us to grade on the old percentage basis 
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and probably will have so long as any of those 
who were graded in that way in school them- 
selves are still alive.” 

From Miss Alma Schrader, Principal, 
May Green School, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
came the following encouragement: 

Wiviven cae Whatever you do don’t give up. Use 
every available opportunity to bring before 
parents the superiority of the new improved 
card and the effect such a card will have upon 
the child’s development.” 

What are the potential advantages of 
such a system of reporting pupil progress: 
First, it recognizes individual differences. 
Second, it would necessitate the teachers 
using objectives other than grades as a 
means of stimulating interest in school 
and class work. Third, it would establish 
a closer pupil-teacher-parent-school rela- 
tionship through an understanding of what 
the school is trying to achieve. Fourth, it 
gives a more thorough analysis of each in- 


dividual pupil’s progress. Fifth, no child 
need necessarily fail because of a lack of 
ability. With respect to this alone, I quote 
from an article by Albert Edward Wiggam, 
Sc.D., “Failure and Success are Habits,” 

“When a child comes home and timidly shows 
a report card, marked “Failure,” that word js 
not only written on the card but it is written 
in letters of fire on the child’s mind and heart. 
Often it is erased only when the heart ceases 
to beat. 

Talk to those same children when they get 
out into the world and you will find their whole 
idea of success is not to be fine, self-controlled, 
self-reliant, self-confident human _ personalities, 
but to get a good report card—that is, to get 
money or prestige or some kind of personal 
advantage or importance.” 

Sixth, factors over which the child has 
no control, such as environment, mentality, 
age, health, interest and aptitude will as- 
sume their proper perspective in his scho- 
lastic record. 


Central States Speech Association 
Conference 


si CENTRAL States Speech Association 
will hold its annual convention at Okla- 
homa City on April 17, 18, and 19 accord- 
ing to Wilbur E. Gilman, University of 
Missouri, who is President of the Speech 
Association. 

The theme for the three-day convention 
is: How Can We Improve the Effectiveness 
of the Teaching of Speech in the Central 
States Area? 

The first general session will be addressed 
by Raymond P. Kroggel, State Department 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City. His sub- 
ject will be “The Function of a Director 
of Speech Education.” 

Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, is scheduled to address the con- 
vention at its fourth general assembly on 
the subject, ““The Place of Speech in a State 
Program of Education.” Also appearing 
on the same program will be Ruth Mary 
Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, 
who will talk on “Coordinating the Lan- 
guage Arts.” 

The convention program provides for a 
number of sectional meetings, some of 
which will find Missourians presiding. The 
names of these sectional meetings that will 
have a chairman from Missouri are: 

Choral Reading—Mrs. Helen D. Wil- 
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liams, Hickman High School, Columbia. 

Stagecraft in High Schools—Charity 
Grace, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis. 

Speech in the Elementary Grades—Louise 
Abney, Teachers College of Kansas City. 

Speech for the Handicapped—Mildred 
A. McGinnis, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis. 

Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teach- 
ing—Helen Barr, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia. 

Use of Recording Apparatus—Wesley 
Wiksell, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Auditorium Programs—Dorothy Miniace, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City. 

Speech in the Junior College—Ernest C. 
Fossum, Junior College, Kansas City. 

Rhetorical Criticism—Donald C. Bryant, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


On Saturday afternoon the Verse Speak- 
ing Choir of Hickman High School, Co- 
lumbia, will give a program. The choir 
will be directed by Mrs. Helen D. Williams. 

The divisional groups will have dinner 
meetings on Saturday, April 19. The divi- 
sion on The Theatre will have for its Chair- 
man, Donovan Rhynsburger, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. J. N. Tidwell, West- 
minster College, Fulton will help with the 
Forensics division. 
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Quotables from Notables— 


Heard at the A. A. S. A. Convention in Atlantic City 


e AT PRESENT we are prone to play upon 
the motives of fear and hatred. We can readily 
organize “anti” meetings against some race, 
some nation, some “ism.” But youth nurtured 
in an atmosphere of hatred will grow up stunted 
in soul. It is impossible to keep the school air- 
conditioned against fear and anger, when these 
influences permeate our homes and motion- 
pictures, but teachers must do their best to 
protect the young from deforming race preju- 
dices and national hatreds. The school and the 
church must be kept as centers where minds 
are rallied around their loves and hopes rather 
than around their hates and fears——Ratpu W. 
SocKMAN, Pastor, Christ Church, Methodist, 
New York. 


e THIS SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION dollar 
defense training program is demonstrating that 
Federal money can be used efficiently and re- 
sponsibly without detailed dictation from Wash- 
ington. In spite of the unprecedented demand 
for swift and effective action and the cutting 
of all red tape, we have found it possible to 
pool the experience and common sense of many 
people through the device of advisory com- 
mittees at national, state, and local levels. This 
method of doing the job which brings into 
play the creative forces of free decision, experi- 
mentation and local planning, is a significant 
and vital part of that democracy we are de- 
fending. It constitutes our best hope of realiz- 
ing that ultimate defeat of the tyrant at the 
new Waterloo. For in the last analysis the 
democratic idea that two heads are better than 
one will produce an efficiency and a morale 
capable of overcoming a dictatorship whose one- 
headed rule eventually makes the wrong- 
headed decision —Joun W. Strupepaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


e IN THE CONDUCT of general education 
let us not lose sight of the fact that democracy 
needs leadership just as vitally as it needs an 
intelligent citizenry. Able, intelligent, broad- 
minded and tolerant leadership is essential to 
the ultimate success of a democracy. I urge 
upon the educators of America that they make 
every effort to encourage and stimulate those 
members of the student body that show indica- 
tions of the qualities and aptitudes of leader- 
ship. The securing of decisive and efficient 
action with the consent of a majority of free 
men is in itself a challenge that must constantly 
be met for the success of democracy. Our 
schools, through extra curricular activities of 
a proper and varied nature, and special coun- 
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selling on the principles of executive action can 
make a very definite contribution to the quali- 
ties and ambitions of the leadership of our 
democracy. The educators of today can do 
much to determine the character and value 
of the leadership of our democracy tomorrow.— 
Harotp E. Strassen, Governor of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


e@ CERTAINLY NO MORE than one youth 
in four is now receiving vocational guidance 
from any source. Only six high schools in a 
hundred employ guidance officers. And, among 
the nation’s 1500 public employment offices, 
where the guidance process should be con- 
tinued at the point where the school leaves off, 
only one of these offices in three provides spe- 
cialized counseling services to young, inex- 
perienced applicants. Yet, in a recent study 
made by the American Youth Commission, it 
was discovered that 87 per cent of the eighteen- 
year-old applicants who appear at the public 
employment offices for the first time cannot 
be classified occupationally on the basis of 
either previous diagnosis, training received, 
or actual work experience. They are just appli- 
cants.—FLoyp W. Reeves, Director, American 
Youth Commission. 


e IN MY OPINION the employer is probably 
the most important factor to be considered 
in an apprenticeship training program. He is 
the one agency of the program that can bring 
success or failure to the plan. Apprentices are 
trained so that there may be an adequate supply 
of skilled workers. Therefore, if the employer 
is not truly interested in training apprentices, 
the program is doomed to failure. 

As an agency, I mean the president, manager, 
superintendent, foreman, or other responsible 
person in the school or industry. The employer 
should find it to his advantage to train ap- 
prentices to protect his business, and his busi- 
ness certainly includes the use of skilled work- 
ers. Too frequently the employer will spend 
thousands of dollars to keep machinery in re- 
pair, replace worn-out tools, and to purchase 
expensive devices to speed up production, and 
will forget about the working force.—M. R. 
Bass, Director, David Rankin, Jr., School of 
Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Mo. 


e IF IMPROPERLY taught, the physical edu- 
cation program can be more harmful than help- 
ful. Very few of us will claim that the health of a 
student is improved by being forced into a 
gym class immediately following a lunch of two 
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hamburgers and a bottle of coke. It certainly 
isn’t a pleasant or hygenic task for him to put 
on mildewed gym clothes which have reposed 
in a small locker of a damp, smelly basement 
locker room, and three minutes later rushed 
to an overheated gymnasium, only to stand 
in line for 10 minutes while the athletic coach 
leisurely takes roll. After bawling out this one 
for being late and that one for forgetting his 
gym shoes, it requires at least five minutes 
more to line up the teams. Even then only a 
small proportion of the class can participate 
so the “runts” and awkward ones are neglected. 


The class is dismissed after 15 to 20 minutes 
of “free” play. They are then rushed into a 
chilly shower room with uncontrollable showers 
and are expected to remove the sweat and dirt 
without benefit of soap. The towels used having 
been in the lockers for incredible periods have 
assumed an odor not unlike that of a dead rat. 
A full 5 to 7 minutes is allowed for this process 
of bathing and dressing, after which the students 
rush back late to classes with their hair and 
clothes wet, but full of this thing called 
“health.”—WiLt1AM J. HamILton, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. 


@ THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL as an edu- 
cational institution is unique in its universality. 
There are many other great educational insti- 
tutions which foster the democratic point of 
view in American life, but they are not uni- 
versal in their scope. The family or home is 
open only to its members or guests, Thousands 
of orphans enroll in our elementary schools 
without the benefits of the family circle. The 
church, too, is a vital force but only those ac- 
cepting its creed are admitted, Our libraries 
have moved from the state of cold dark cloisters 
to dynamic institutions of color, warmth, and 
friendliness which extend their services indef- 
nitely—to all who can read. The elementary 
school must teach each pupil to read. We may 
continue with the press, the theatre, the play- 
ground, and numerous organizations for children 
but we are at last confronted by the fact that 
the elementary school is the universal educa- 
tional institution. It must take all comers— 
the illiterate to be made literate; the weak to 
be made strong; the spoiled babies to be made 
self-reliant children; the undernourished must 
be fed and the dirty must be bathed. These 
but suggest some of the numerous responsibil- 
ities of the elementary school. This universal 
institution of the American way of life is en- 
dowed with greater potentialities than we have 


as yet dreamed of and I say this with due | 


deference to the host of brilliant teachers, loyal 
parents, and devoted leaders who have sus 
tained it through the decades—Ctype B. 
Moore, Professor of Rural Education, Cornel 
University, Ithaca, N. Y, 
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e I HAVE SCANT PATIENCE with those 
professors who turn the campuses of teachers 
into little Plattsburgs and vertices of war hys- 
teria. The american schoolmaster needs to read 
less of The Tribune and more of Emerson and 
Whitman. Our first contribution to defense is 
to believe in ourselves and what we are doing. 
We are always climbing down—in times of 
peace to the business man, and in times of 
war to the soldier. But ours, in war or peace, 
is the great job. 

And ours is a hundred year crop. These boys 
and girls whom we are teaching will not fight 
the war—not this war. They will move into 
the fulness of their influence in ten, twenty, 
fifty, one hundred and fifty years. The teach- 
ing that will win this war, if we have to fight, 
has alreary been done. In my judgment, it has 
been well done. The teaching that needs now 
to be done is aimed, if we know what we are 
doing, at the post-war period.—Freperick H. 
Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, 
New York. 


e IN THEIR EAGERNESS to cooperate to 
the fullest in the program of National Defense, 
educators are only too apt to become enmeshed 
in the mechanisms of vocational training, to 
the exclusion of other equally, if not more, 
important avenues of approach in defense edu- 
cation. As has been so often expressed, there 
are three major highways in education for the 
common defense—the highway of democratic 
defense, the highway of vocational defense, and 
the highway of health defense. The high school 
curriculum must be modified and improved to 
transport pupils along all of these highways 
toward the main destination of total defense. 
—Heroip C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


e TO MENTION BUT a few more of the 
pressing needs in the field of consumer educa- 
tion, I would list the following: 


1. The need for the consumer to have a 
better understanding of the labor movement 
and how it is affecting him and his purchases; 
and how, as a worker he must assume leader- 
ship in correcting some of the evils which have 
clouded the labor movement. The consumer 
must be educated to recognize that without 
full cooperation on the part of labor and man- 
agement, both must ultimately fail and give 
way to fascism or communism. 

2. The need for the consumer to have a better 
understanding of credit agencies and their func- 
tions and what it costs to obtain credit from 
each of the various types of loan agencies which 
are common in this country. That millions of 
dollars of excessive rate loan business is carried 
on each year in this country among literate 
people, all of whom have been in our schools 
within the past few years is a black mark 
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against the accomplishments of education. The 
fact that teachers themselves are among the 
loan agency’s best customers is difficult to 
understand. 


3. An additional need in the field of con- 
sumer buymanship education is to make certain 
that all facts are presented in dealing with 
commodities and that the student develops a 
questioning mind rather than a skeptical mind. 
There is no place in consumer education for 
the development of class lines and hatreds or 
distrus.—HAMbDEN L. Forkner, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


e WHATEVER ELSE THE future may re- 
veal, there is a danger signal ahead for every 
interest which the schools of America advocate 
and defend. As far as speed and costs are con- 
cerned we are going about our defensive mili- 
tary preparations, and must go about them, 
as if we were already at war. Now there is 
but one way of ultimately meeting these costs, 
of paying for war or preparations for war: It 
is by lowering the standard of living. This is 
the universal seigniorage which Mars extracts 
from our social coinage. It is chiseled out of 
schools, museums, art galleries, quality and 


amount of food, clothing, house furnishings, soil 
preservation, care of the blind and the insane, 
private and public hospitalization, road repair 
and hours of leisure or recreation. Included 
in the list is public morale, which sums up the 
national character—effect of all the others. 
Even the victor can contrive no way of escape 
from the general effect, for the world is bound 
together in welfare as in trade. Victor and van- 
quished share the inescapable costs of war in 
greater or lesser degree. The whole world pays, 
and payment comes out of an account called 
“standard of living.” 


Education is not putting up a special plea 
when it seeks recognition of its place in Ameri- 
can democratic life or when it attempts to 
ward off excess of payment for war, either po- 
tential or actual. It does not claim exemption 
from effects otherwise universal. It tries only 
to present the truth about our national char- 
acter, and how it is shaped, in order that a 
forewarned public may more wisely decide how 
much of the inevitable lowering of standards 
that we shall experience in the future shall 
be put upon the schools——Isaran BowMan, 
President, John Hopkins, University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





of reading to learn. 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Reading FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


HORN: PROGRESS IN READING 


A new series that emphasizes important study skills and the importance 


Fun with Polly Parrot (Pre-Primer), $0.20; We Live on a Farm (Primer), $0.64; 
We Live in a City, $0.72; Making New Friends, $0.80; People and Places, $0.84; 
More Adventures, $0.92; Following New Trails, $1.00; Reaching Our Goals, $1.08. 


Feiamee von cnanes i 10s 


Two important series offer a systematic science program. 


CRAIG: NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


We Want to Know (Primer), $0.68; We Find Out, $0.72; Changes All Around Us, 
$0.80; Our Earth and Sky, $0.84; The Earth and Life Upon It, $0.88; From Sun to 
Earth, $0.96; The Earth Then and Now, $1.00. 


POWERS - NEUNER - BRUNER - BRADLEY: 
ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE 


Exploring Our World, $1.28; Our World Changes, $1.5 
Prices are subject to discount. 


2; Using Our World, $1.76. 


Ginn and Company 
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Missouri Members of N. E. A. Committees 


1940-41 


Academic Freedom | 
Blair, Anna Lou, State Teachers College, 


Springfield 

Cummings, Howard, Clayton High School, 
Clayton. 

Reavis, Fern, 3834 Mersington St., Kansas 
City. 


Roberts, Raymond, Principal, South Park 
School, St. Joseph 

Rufi, John, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 

Scobee, R. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Code of Ethics 

Bracken, John L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton 

Greene, Etta F., 416 North Seventh, St. 
Joseph 

Reynolds, E. J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sweet Springs 

Thomas, H. S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Maryville 

Varner, Calla E., Principal, Central High 
School, St. Joseph 


Cooperatives 
Anderson, R. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Neosho 
Mendenhall, James E., Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia 
Moore, Evelyn B. (Mrs.), 2716 Seneca Street, 
St. Joseph 


Smith, Lena May, 3033 Benton Boulevard, 
Kansas City 
Credentials 
Winkelman, Mathilda, Hadley 
High School, St. Louis 
Credit Unions 
Bracken, W. D., 2211 Marion St., St. Joseph 
Ellis, Emmett, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg 
Flahive, Mary, Hale H. Cook School, Kansas 


Technical 


City 

Keller, Fred, Superintendent of Schools, Tar- 
kio 

Moberly, Mabel, State Teachers College, 
Springfield 


Pinkney, Leslie A., Business Manager, Teach- 
ers Credit Union, 340 S. Lawn St., Kan- 
City (CHAIRMAN) 
Rightmire, Bertha, Central High School, St. 
Joseph 
Robeson, J. A., 4147 Montgall Ave., Kansas 
City 
Equal Opportunity 
Allison, Corrine, 307 South 12th Street, St. 
Joseph 
Culpeper, Marian, Hamilton School, Kansas 
City 
Womack, Mary B., 5716 Cates, St. Louis 
Individual Guidance 
3arthold, Louise, Central High School, St. 
Joseph 
Camp, E. E., Principal, Monett High School, 
Monett 
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Dixon Fred B., Principal, Hickman High 
School, Columbia 

Fletcher, Alma, 3506 Hawthorne Blvd., St. 
Louis 

Hanthorn, J. N., Principal, Chrisman High 
School, Independence 

Seamster, F. C., State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City 

Wilson, Elizabeth K., 227 Library Bldg. 
Kansas City 

Wise, Harry A., State Teachers College, 
Springfield 

Induction Into Citizenship 


Graff, Willard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Marshall 

McKee, James S., Southwest High School, 
Kansas City. 

Rosenstengel, W. E., 
Schools, Columbia 

Stigall, B. M., 5100 Paseo, Kansas City 

International Relations 

Brisbin, Mrs. Raymond R., 4402 McPherson 
Ave., St. Louis 

Cummings, Howard, 
Clayton 

Ellis, Roy, Pres., Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield 

Lamkin, Uel, W., Pres., Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville 

McClure, C. H., State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 

Neville, James H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kirksville 

Pitcher, Stephen L., Acting Principal, Ames 
School, St. Louis 

Riddle, Anna E., No. 2 Summit Place, St. 
Joseph 

Shelley, Velma, Westport High School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Shepherd, Grace M., Dept. of Education, 
Northwest Mo. State Teachers College, 
Maryville 

Thompson, Anna M., Northeast High School, 
Kansas City 

Turk, Genevieve, Principal, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City 

Joint Committee of the NEA and ALA 


Johnson, B. Lamar, Librarian and Dean of 

Instr., Stephens College, Columbia 
Legislative Commission 

Anderson, Homer W., 
Schools, St. Louis 

Carpenter, W. W., Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia 

Dale, T. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Joseph 

Fowler, Wade C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson City 

Gallagher, Edith, 2706 Lover’s 
Joseph } 

Hickey, P. J., Assistant Superintendent ol 
Schools, St. Louis 


Superintendent of 


‘layton High School, 


Superintendent of 
St 


l. 


Lane, St. 
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Keith, Everett, Asst. Sec’y, Missouri State 
Teachers Assn., State Teachers Assn. 
Bldg., Columbia 

King, Lloyd W., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Jefferson City (Core) 

Lee, Charles A., Prof. of Education, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 

Prunty, Merle, Director, Personnel and the 
Extra-Curricular Div., Stephens College, 
Columbia 

Walker, Thomas J., Exec. Sec’y, Mo. Siate 

Teachers Assn., Tchrs. Bldg., Columbia 


Necrology 
McDermott, Florence, 4733 Bessie Court, St. 
Louis 


Supply, Preparation, and Certification of 
Teachers 
3ond, J. C., Pres., Teachers College of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City 
Dale, T. E., Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Joseph 
Parker, W. W., Pres., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau 
Phillips, H. T., Prof. of Education, State 
Teachers College, Maryville 
Tax Education 


Bell, Leslie H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lexington 





ENGLISH: Building Better Eng- 
lish for 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th years 
—Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, 
Gillett 

HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY: 
Our Nation for Grades 11 or 12— 
Barker and Commager 


Parker 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 





New York 


for better instruction in 


SCIENCE: The Basic Science Education Series—UNITEXT 
for Intermediate Grades and Junior High School—Bertha M. 


Basic Social Education Series—UNI- 
TEXT for first through twelfth years—Campbell, Heffernan, 
Wrightstone, Hockett, and others 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Way of Life Series—UNITEXT for 
Intermediate Grades and Junior High School—DuPuy, Lawes, 
Bemelmans, Ditmars, and others 


Write our nearest office for further information on these new books 


Row, Peterson & Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Representative: William J. Peterman, 2004 Wolfe Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


Cramer, Roscoe V., Principal, West Junior 
High and Switzler School, Kansas City 

Dewitt, D. G., Vice-Principal, Benton Junior- 
Senior High School, St. Joseph 

Ernst, Marie A., Soldan High School, St. 
Louis 

Featherston, Glenn, State 
Education, Jefferson City 

Goslin, Willard E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster Groves 

Shores, Roscoe V., Asst. Superintendent of 

Schools, Kansas City 


Department of 


Tenure 


Emerson, Ethel, 3210 Michigan, Kansas City 

Englund, William, Vice-Principal, Westport 
Junior High School, Kansas City 

Eubank, L. A., Dean, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 

Humphreys, Pauline A., Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

Rissler, Sam M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Trenton 

Snyder, Wayne T., Principal, 
School, Kansas City 

Tucker, Isabel, Prin., Festus J. Wade School, 
St. Louis 

White, Gladys E., 711 North Twenty-second, 
St. Joseph 

Winkelman, Mathilda, Hadley 
High School, St. Louis 


Jefferson 


Technical 





SPELLING: Spell To Write for 
Grade 2 through Grade 8—Trabue 
and Stevens 


HISTORY: The Story of Our 
Country for Grade 5—Barker, 
Alsager, Webb 


San Francisco 
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Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education 


i Mipwest CONFERENCE on Rural Life 
and Education is to be held on the campus 
of the University of Illinois beginning 
Thursday noon, March 27, 1941, and clos- 
ing Saturday noon, March 29, 1941. Eight 
states of the Middlewest — Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana — will take part. 
The theme for the Conference will be The 
Place of Education in the Improvement of 
Rural Life. This meeting is being directed 
by a rural committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and is being managed 
locally by the Illinois Committee on Rural 
Education. <A. F. Elsea of the Missouri 
State Department of Education is chairman 
of this national committee. 

There will be five general sessions of the 
Conference and these general sessions will 
be Thursday evening, Friday forenoon, 
Friday afternoon, Friday evening, and Sat- 
urday forenoon. There will be one prin- 





cipal speaker at each of these sessions, 
All the other time is to be allocated to 
demonstration work and discussion groups 
in the field of rural education, as follows: 
Music in the rural schools 
Unit-activity type of teaching 
Art demonstrations 
Health work in the rural schools 
School clubs 
Rural school libraries 

A model rural schoolroom will be set 
up on the stage of one of the auditoriums 
and teachers and pupils from one-room 
rural schools will demonstrate the work 
actually being done in some of our better 
rural schools. ‘There will be opportunity 
for discussion following the actual school- 
room procedures. 

The University gymnasium is to be de- 
voted entirely to exhibits from rural 
schools of the various states participating 
in the Conference. 











enero seer (item, young people and 
adults enjoy chewing gum 
. .. chewing is such a natural pleasure. 
Just as exercise is necessary to keep your 
arms and legs active, so chewing exercise 
plays an important part, too. It helps keep 
your teeth clean and bright. It helps relieve 
tension and aids concentration. 


Successful, popular people like to chew 
gum, but of course recognize there is “a 
time and place” for chewing gum just as 
there is for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point out this 








The Wholesome Fun of CHEWING GUM 
Comes Naturally to Everyone— 


There’s a reason, time and place for this healthful American custom — 


eo AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps keep your 
teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful chewing exercise, t00. x | 


fact, explaining that good taste and good 
judgment combined with the desire not 
to offend others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum as well as in anything else. 


Wherever there are people, whether in 
rural areas, small towns or big cities, deli- 
cious Chewing Gum every day adds its 
quota of pleasure. It’s one of the real Amer- 
ican ways of getting a lot of fun at little cost. 


Just try it yourself around the house 
and when reading, studying, driving, or 
doing any number of other things. 














eee 





National Association of Chewing Gam Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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A banquet honoring the State Superin- 
indents and Secretaries of the various 
sate Education Associations will be held 
on Friday at 6:00 P. M. State Superinten- 
dent Lloyd W. King and T. J. Walker, 
secretary Of the State Teachers Association 
are to be the Missouri guests at this ban- 
quet. ; ; . 

Missouri will be well represented on this 
program and will furnish teachers and pup- 
is for the demonstration work for the 
model schoolroom, will have present a 
county rural teacher chorus which will pre- 
sent one of the music productions, and will 
be represented in the music and fine arts 
discussions and demonstrations by our 
slate Music supervisor and a number of 
county fine arts supervisors. Missouri rural 
teachers have been invited to discuss the 
work of the State Reading Circle. A rep- 
resentative is to be selected from Missouri 
who will present Missouri’s program of 
rural education. A group of rural teachers 
have been selected to lead the discussion 
group on unit-activity type of teaching. 
Missouri is to have space ten feet by thirty 
feet in which will be exhibited outstand- 
ing work being done in the rural schools. 





1941—Heath Books 
* 
W. W. HART’S 


Essentials of Algebra 


(1) FIRST, (2) SECOND COURSE, 
(3) HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Easy 
but thorough and complete, meeting all 
important requirements. 

»« 


TURNER & OTHERS 
Health-Safety-Growth Series 


Six books, each adapted to the needs, in- 

terests, habits, and problems of the child 

in his environment. Grades III-VIII. 
»« 


TRESSLER & SHELMADINE 
Junior English in Action 


THIRD EDITION. Based on wide ex- 
perience and suggestions of hundreds of 
teachers. Embodies the latest findings 


of curriculum research. 
e 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two TerwA: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
We Gi a 


pe YUN 








VERSITY 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{(_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_}Summer Recreation Bulletin 

{_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 
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Gnternational Relations 





i. IS A GREAT temptation sometimes, in By Mus. Rov Hane 
these days of wars in Europe and the rest ‘ : 
of the world, and of social unrest at home, 
just to give up and to say that any at- 
tempt to emphasize international relations 
in parent-teacher work now would result in ® 
complete failure, because of the present 
prevailing spirit of antagonism between na- 
tions, or that such efforts would be misin- 
terpreted, in the light of present conditions 
at home. 

However, in this crucial period in our 
country’s history, our responsibility in pro- 
moting harmonious relations between our- 
selves and other nations is greater than 
ever before, and our opportunities are cor- 
respondingly increasing. 

In a time when propaganda is wide- 
spread, and so many doctrines of hatred, 
fear, and intolerance are being dissemi- Cn “age Malaga egy 
nated, it is more than ever essential that ur opportunities for service are limit- 


——, ’ less: 
*Reprinted from Missouri Parent-Teacher, Feb- - ° P 
ruary, 1941. We must inform ourselves in order that 


/ > 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Director Department of Public 
Welfare, Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 





we sponsor a counter-attack by publicizing 
ideals of understanding, tolerance, and 
justice. 

Perhaps our highest duty is to our chil- 
dren and young people. They are being 
subjected to so many undesirable influences 
that it is more than ever important that 
we continue our efforts to help them see 
clearly the cause and the meaning of the 
present world unrest, and we must show 
them unmistakably the course our country 
must take if she is to retain her present 
position of power and influence. 


















Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground . . . More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 















4 enmegmeeenccttenanacnesspettecerane neat 





outstanding opportunity. Two terms — the 
. first beginning with registration Monday and 
Profit by Tuesday, June 16 and 17 . . . registration for 
- Summer second term, Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 


Director of Summer Session 


Study.... 





721 Administration Building 





























») 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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we may present the truth clearly to others. 

We must see that, in the increase of na- 
tional spirit which always comes in a great 
crisis, We do not lose our sense of world 
citizenship. 

We must teach our young people to be 
intolerant of evil, but not of people. 

We must do our best to promote active 
good will through information about and 
understanding of other peoples and their 
problems. 

We must urge our homes to set the stan- 
dards of good will among men, as applied 
to games, toys, books, movies, radio pro- 
grams, and conversation, as well as daily 
practice in human relations. 

We must encourage in the schools the de- 
velopment of curricular materials and en- 
terprises which may improve the under- 
sanding of other peoples and nations. 


We must support the program of cul- 
tural relations and intellectual cooperation 
with other countries of the western hemis- 
phere. 

We must exemplify, in our daily lives, 
words, and acts, those principles of broad- 
mindedness, tolerance, friendliness, and 
good-will which we recommend for others 
to follow. 

We must have faith and never give up 
our belief that ultimate peace is possible, 
and never cease to work to that end. 


Truly this is an ambitious program, yet 
all these services were never more greatly 
needed. Let us strive to make this year 
outstanding, for the development of greater 
friendship between nations and races, and 
for the promotion of better attitudes to- 
ward other peoples and countries on the 
part of the American people. 





THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The third annual conference of the Elemen- 
tary School Principals of Missouri will be held 
in Columbia Saturday, April 5, 1941. 

The morning program will consist of music, 
greetings by Dean T. W. H. Irion, an address 
by Assistant Superintendent Roscoe V. Shores 
of Kansas City, followed by reports from the 
leaders of the various districts. 

The afternoon session will consist of an ad- 
dress by Dr. J. R. McGaughey of Columbia 
University on “What Makes a Good Elemen- 
tary School,” followed by other short address- 
és. The meeting will close with a _ business 
session and election of officers. 
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2 trips out of 3 are free! 


— because — Coach travel costs only one- 


third as much as driving my own car! The 
saving is grand—but I also prefer the freedom 
from driving strain, the smooth-riding comfort 
of a fully air-conditioned Greyhound Super- 
Coach—for week-ends and vacation trips, too.” 





—— 17" — 


GREYHOUND 


FREE! A brand new “Amazing America” Cartoon 
© Map, with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Tentative Classification List of the Educational 
Department for the 1941 Missouri State Fair 


The following is a tentative classification list for the Educational Department of the 
1941 Missouri State Fair. This is merely a work sheet for the schools to use until such 
time when the Missouri State Fair premium book is available. Rules and regulations gov- 
erning this Department will be practically the same as those published last year and will 
appear in the regular premium book. Those desiring to exhibit at the State Fair should 
make their entries on the regular entry blank, using the classification as cataloged in the 
State Fair premium book. The premium book may be secured later in the year by writing 
to Charles W. Green, Secretary, Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Missouri. 


SECTION A 

RURAL SCHOOLS 
The term “Rural School” is used to repre- 
sent the cight elementary grades of any school 
under a three-director organization. One-room 
schools in consolidated districts will exhibit 
their work in Section B. Only one entry from 
each county in all classes is permitted in this 
section, except where a school or schools enter 
independently as a unit and there is no regular 

county school exhibit represented. 


LOT 164—ARITHMETIC 

Class 1st 2nd srd 

1 Collection of at least 10 arithmetic papers or 

notebooks by not less than 5 pupils represent 

ing the work of at least 5 grades in the school. 

Each paper or notebook should contain at least 

3 original concrete problems with solutions. 

Work should be neat, accurate and correctly 
placed on the page. 

2 Collection of not less than 4 individual charts 


showing improvement in fundamental processes, 
Grades 1-8. 


LOT 165—FINE ARTS 


Class 1st 2nd 3rd 

3 Finger painting, grades 1-2. 

4 Collection of free-hand pencil drawings from 
grades 3-8. 

5 Display of free-hand crayon drawings. 

6 Group of four-border or surface designs in 
color. Any medium. 

7 Group of 4 posters showing harmonious use of 
color in house furnishing. 

8 Group of at least 3 posters showing harmonious 
use of color in women’s (girls) and men’s cos- 
tumes. 

9 Collection of not less than 3 nor more than 6 
mechanical toys. 

10 Collection of woodwork from one school, not to 
exceed 6 pieces. 

11 Collection of hand sewing from one school, not 
to exceed 6 pieces. 

12 Exhibit of clay modeling or soap carving to 
illustrate some lesson unit, grades 1-4. 

13 Collection of water color pictures representing 





PAUL McKEE 


III. 
IV. 


VI. 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


LUCILE HARRISON 
ANNIE McCOWAN 


New standards for Elementary English. The books 
now ready, or in press, are by grades— 

RE ge be 8 EY 8 8 8 ae eee 
MAKING WORDS WORK 
GAINING SKILL WITH WORDS .............. ain 
V. SHARING EXPERIENCES 
COMMUNICATING IDEAS 











letter writing, directions, etc. 


The composition program is based, not on social science or other content material, but 
on pupil experience worked into actual language situations,—conversation, telephoning, 


Each unit presents one of these “language jobs,” followed by related instruction in me- 
chanical skills with extensive practice exercises. 
Unusual emphasis on meaning is secured by a unique vocabulary program, a drive to 
develop sentence sense, and by urging a constant demand for meaning on the part of 





pupils. 


2500 Prairie Avenue 





Write for Dr. McKee’s bulletin, “What Makes a Language Program Successful?” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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in grades 3-8, at least 2 from each 





the work 

grade. 

144 Set of at least 4 picture study booklets based 
on the 12 pictures selected for study in 1940- 


1941. 

15 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read dur- 
ing the year. Any medium, grades 1-4. 

16 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read dur- 
ing the year. Any medium, grades 5-6. 

17 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read dur- 
ing the year. Any medium, grades 7-8. 

18 Best collection of pupil-made rhythm band in- 
struments. 

19 Best collection of 4 music notebooks. 

Best poster of the instruments of the orchestra. 

% Best created song (both words and music to 

have been created, copied and sung by the chil- 

dren). 

Best created rhythm band arrangement (tune 

ereated, arranged and played by the chiidren). 


LOT 166—SCIENCE 

Class 1st 2nd ord 

% Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of Missouri wild flowers, giving name, locality 
where found, and short description of each. 

2% Collection of leaves showing Missouri trees. 

% Collection of wood showing Missouri trees. 

% Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of pictures of Missouri wiid birds, giving short 
description of each, habits, and where found. 

% Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 

of pictures of Missouri wild animals, giving 

short description of each, habits, and where 
found. 

Collection of 3 models showing fundamental 

principles of mechanics (e.g., practical applica- 

tion of lever, block and tackle, electric bell). 

2 Chart or booklet illustrating different Missouri 
crops and soils. 

30 Chart or booklet illustrating different Missouri 
farm animals. 

$31 Chart or booklet illustrating different methods 
of farming. 

32 Agriculture notebook covering work of the year. 
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IVERSITY — 
{DENVER 
a er SA ool N 


Serves teachers and others seeking 
inspiration and professional growth. 
Current Trends Emphasized 


Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education. 


ROR CHILD Be 
AGES HIRD 


Recreational Opportunities Unexcelled 


Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! 


TWO TERMS 
June 16 to July 21 to 
July 18 Aug. 22 


Fees determined by 
courses taken 





Address Postcard 
UNIVERSITY OF 


Request to DEPARTME 
NT M, 
DENVER for complete bulletin. 





MARCH, 1941 

















A Sound, Sensible 


READING PROGRAM 


easy to administer, economical, 
and proved highly effective 





She LAIDLAW 
BASIC READERS 


by YOAKAM, VEVERKA and ABNEY 


Never before has a reading program of- 
fered so many desirable features, so easy 
to teach, at such low cost, as this com- 


prehensive Laidlaw Series. It is a pro- 
gram that succeeds wherever used because 
pupils and teachers enjoy it. It provides 
interesting content of high literary qual- 
ity; a speech improvement program; dis- 
tinguished authorship; appealing illustra- 
tions; a teaching plan that appeals to 
teachers; a complete reading readiness 
program; scientifically controlled vocab- 
ulary; limited but fully adequate teaching 
equipment . .. each a noteworthy achieve- 
ment in itself . . . all skilfully combined 
into a complete sound, sensible reading 
program easy to administer, economical 
to use, and unsurpassed for effectiveness! 
BOOKS FOUR 


Just Released Prvt sana “orx 


Providing a Scientific Program of 
Reading Skills for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


These new books continue the high 
standards set in the Primary Series. 
Content is arranged around centers of 
interest, such as: Sports, History, 
Beauty, Humor, Knowledge, Travel. 
From the standpoint of vocabulary 
difficulty these new readers are the 
most carefully-graded readers yet pub- 
lished. They provide a definite program 
of intermediate-grade reading skills 
which all pupils should master in the 
4th, 5th and 6th grades. 
















Write for Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St. Chicago 








LOT 167—LANGUAGE ARTS 


ss Ist 2nd 3rd 

33 Illustrated poem studied in C Class. Poster or 
booklet. Any medium. 

34 Illustrated poem studied in B Class. Poster or 
booklet. Any medium. 

35 Illustrated poem studied in A Class. Poster or 
booklet. Any medium. 

36 Original poem of not fewer than 8 lines. 

37 School paper, all issues. 

388 School diary. 

39 Collection of 4 “Good English”’ posters. 

40 Collection of composition containing an article 
on each of the following subjects: Plans for 
beautifying your school yard; Favorite author 
or book; Humorous event at school; A thrilling 
experience; Value of good health. 

41 Collection of 4 types of letters (e.g., business, 
friendly, formal and informal notes). Grades 
5-6. 

42 Collection of 4 types of letters (e.g., business, 
friendly, formal and informal notes). Grades 
7-8. 

43 Collection of 4 reports of best books read dur- 
ing the year. Each report not to exceed 3 pages. 

44 Booklet showing illustrations and reports dur- 
ing the school term in securing Pupils’ Read 
ing Circle certificates. 

45 Collection of 10 complete writing lessons con- 
taining not less than 10 lines nor more than 
20, selected from the work of at least 4 grades. 

46 Display of manuscript writing for grades 1-2. 

47 Chart or poster showing improvement in pen- 
manship. At least five grades represented. 

LOT 168—SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Class Ist 2nd ord 

48 Set of 4 illustrations of some subject studied 
this year (e.g., transportation, homes of dif- 
ferent people). Any medium, grades 1-4. 

49 Set of 4 posters illustrating any phase of civic 
improvement. Grades 7-8. 

™ Story telling what your school has done to 
make better citizens. Any grade. 


Oo 
_ 


52 


Series of at least 4 
torical events or 


illustrations showing his- 
periods studied during the 


year. Any medium, grades 5-6. 

Series of at least 4 illustrations showing his. 
torical events or periods studied during the 
year. Grades 7-8. . 
Series of illustrations representing people and 
life in countries studied this year. Any med- 


ium, grades 5-6. 


54 Series of illustrations representing people and 
life in countries studied this year. Any med- 
ium, grades 7-8. > 

55 Set of at least 4 posters illustrating Health 
Rules, Six and Nine-point Children or School 
Sanitation. 

56 Collection of 3 Health notebooks containing 
notes, pictures, illustrations, clippings, health 
stories, menu for hot lunch in rural schools, 
ete. 

57 Collection of 3 notebooks containing pictures, 
illustrations, clippings, health stories, ete. 
LOT 169—COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS* 
Class Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
5S <A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
59 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
60 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 

” . 

61 <A complete unit of work in ali areas in grades 
7-8. 

62 A complete unit of work on Missouri, all areas 
in all grades. 

63 <A single one-room school project containing 
a major unit of work covering all areas in all 
grades. 

64 The most attractive single one-room rural 
school exhibit, based on arrangement and at- 
tractiveness of booth. 

65 A county project consisting of a major unit 
















We have a machine which we call the “‘arti- 
ficial mouth,” used in the Bell Laborato: ies 
to test telephone transmitters. The machine 
is an obliging gadget, pitching the tone and 


dq 
3 volume of its voice just as we want it. Thus 
we make sure that the telephone we put in ; 
your home will reproduce your voice—or any 
$ voice—faithfully. This is only one small part 
of the research and tests which, carried out by ; 
4,600 men and women in the Bell Laboratories, $ 
help us in our effort to give you telephone ; 
, service which is free from imperfections, errors, $ 
and delays. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co, 
‘ 
‘ 
4 - - > 
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of work covering the work of all areas in all 
grades. 

66 The most attractive county exhibit based on 
arrangement and attractiveness of booth. 
LOT 170—COUNTY SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Class Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

¢7 County School Day Program. 

To be judged on educational and entertain- 
Limited to 5 entries, one to be se- 
lected from each teacher college district. Ap- 
plication for approval of entry and copy of 
proposed program should be submitted by the 
county superintendent to the Superintendent 
of the Educational Department of the Missouri 
State Fair early in the year. 


5th 


ment value. 


*Note: Material exhibited in the collective exhibits 
may be entered in other classes, provided they are 
grouped in such a way that they may be easily 
identified by the judges. The entries in the collec- 
tive exhibits should be consistent with the work as 
outlined in the State Courses of Study and as set up 
in Supervisory Bulletin Number II. Where the work 
is to be that of two grades, either grade, or both, 
may be represented in the exhibit. Where the work 
is to represent more than two grades, all grades will 
not be required to make an entry. However, the 
number of grades represented will be taken into 
consideration by the judges. A written explanation 
should accompany each of the collective exhibit en- 
tries. 


, SECTION B 
ELEMENTARY TOWN SCHOOLS 


The term “Elementary Town School” is used to 
represent the elementary grades in a school system 
organized under six directors. This includes outly- 
ing schools in consolidated districts. Unless other- 
wise designated, only one entry will be allowed for 
each grade under which the class number is listed. 

LOT 171—FINE ARTS 
Class lst 2nd 3rd 4th 
68 Display of at least four examples of finger- 
painting, grades 1-2. 
69 Display of at least 
posters, grades 1-2. 
70 Display of four free-hand crayon 
grades 3-4. 


four cut or torn paper 


drawings, 


71 Group of four border or surface designs, grades 
5-8. 

72 Collection of four music notebooks, grades 
5-6. 

73 Group of four natural studies done in water 
color, grades 7-8. 


74 Poster showing arrangement of instruments 
in an orchestra, grades 7-8. 


7 Best created song. (Both words and music to 


have been created, copied and sung by the 
_ pupils). 
16 Best created rhythm band arrangement. (Tune 


created, arranged and played by the pupils). 
77 Best created rhythm band instruments. 
LOT 172—LANGUAGE ARTS 
Class Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
78 Group of four posters or booklets illustrating 
a story, grades 1-2. 
79 Group of at least four original compositions of 





Colorado College 
Summer Session 
At the Foot of Pikes Peak 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


June 16 to July 25, 1941 


Courses in Language, Literature, 
Music, Art, Natural Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, Social Sciences, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology—all work credited 
on A.B. or A.M. degrees. 


Mining District, 














WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


June 16- 
July 25 


Graduate, undergraduate, and professional work 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 


Arts and Crafts Library Service 


Business Music 
Education Physical Education 
Engineering Sciences 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 
Special features: The Curriculum Workshop; 
The Library Institute; The Character Research 
Institute; National Defense courses; Clinical 
Practice. 
Recreation includes Municipal Opera, Little 
Symphony open-air concerts, Mississippi steam- 


boat trips, sports, picnics. 
REGISTRATION JUNE 13, 14 


For catalogue, address Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer Session 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 





80 
81 


>) 


83 
84 


85 
86 


Class 1st 


87 
88 


89 


Affiliated Specialized Courses—Colorado Sprin; 
Mountain School of Languages; 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop. 
Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ Pikes Peak Region 
Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, Cripple Creek Gold 
Royal Gorge of the 
scenic mountain roads, hiking and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests 
and sparkling streams. 


one paragraph each, grades 3-4. 

Poster or booklet representing Reading Circle 
work, grades 3-4. 

Illustrated original poem, grades 5-6. 
Collection of 4 “Good English” posters, grades 


-6. 

Collection of 4 types of letters, grades 7-8. 
Group of 4 original poems by different pupils, 
rades 7-8. 

hart or poster showing improvement in pen- 
manship, at least 5 grades. 

Display of manuscript writing, grades 1-2. 


LOT 173—SOCIAL SCIENCE 

2nd 3rd = 4th 
Group of 4 booklets on the life of any people 
studied this year, grades 3-4. 

Collection of 4 posters or booklets representing 
some phase of home or community improve- 
ment, grades 5-6. 

4 illustrations showing 


historical events or 


periods studied during the year, grades 5-6. 





Rocky 
ance; 


Fine Arts Center; 


Hanya Holm’s School of the 


Arkansas River, miles of smooth 


Cc. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session 
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HOW HOT IS 
YOUR OVEN? 








Hinds Oven can “turn on 
the heat’’ up to 350° 


to prove the climate-sure qualities of 
HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM! 


ERE in this oven, Hinds Honey and 

Almond Cream is subjected to rigid 
temperature tests, with the result that the 
famous Hinds formula for hand lotion re- 
tains its smoothing action in any climate, 
any weather! 

Every ingredient that goes into the mak- 
ing of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is likewise tested and analyzed for purity 
and helpful skin-smoothing action. 


Use Hinds on chapped hands, face, body, 
wherever skin needs smoothing. Extra- 
creamy, extra-softening! $1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 

FREE SAMPLE! Write Lebn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HINDS 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


Copyright, 1941, Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Collection of 4 “Good Citizenship” 


posters 
booklets, grades 7-8. * 


91 4 illustrations of historical events or periods, 


92 School 


— 


3 Scrapbook showing newspaper 


s 
94 Illustrated bird chart, or 


grades 7-8. 
project representing the history ang 
development of school and community. 
clippings, ete, 
about school and community. 

LOT 174—SCIENCE 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
us! ; booklet, including 
brief descriptions of birds and their habits, 
grades 3-4. 


5 Collection of wood showing Missouri trees, 
grades 5-6 
96 Collection of leaves showing Missouri trees, 


97 


grades 5-6. 

Collection of at least 10 arithmetic papers or 
notebooks by not less than 5 pupils represent- 
ing the work of at least 5 grades in the school. 
Each paper or notebook should contain at least 
3 original concrete problems with solutions, 
Work should be neat, accurate, and correcily 
placed on the page. ‘ 


98 Collection of woodwork from one school, not to 


exceed 6 pieces. 


99 Collection of hand sewing from one school, not 


to exceed 6 pieces. 
LOT 175—COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS* 


Class Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
100 p semptee unit of work in all areas in grades 
101 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
102 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
103 ‘A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 


104 


105 


i-d. 

A complete unit of work on Missouri, all areas 
in all grades. 

A major unit of work covering all areas in all 











ATTEND 1941 SUMMER 
SESSIONS IN OREGON 


Combine study and recreation in Oregon. Excellent 
instruction. Moderate living costs. Splendid scenic 
attractions. 

Oregon State College—Corvallis, June 23 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Science, Secretarial Science, and other fields. 
Undergraduate and graduate work. Five-week - 
ond Session. 

University of Oregon—Eugene, June 16 
Art, English, Languages, Social Sciences, Education, 
Physical Education, Business Administration, and 
other fields. Undergraduate and graduate work. 
Four-week Post Session. 

Portland Summer Session—Portland, June 16 
Representing College, University and colleges of 
education. Undergraduate and graduate courses. 
Metropolitan environment. 

Institute of Marine Biology—Coos Bay, June 16 
Undergraduate and graduate courses specializing in 
marine botany and zoology. 


Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Ashland; Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, La Grande. 
June 9 
Art, Music, Education, English, Physical Education, 
Science and Social Science, centering on elementary- 
school field. oa ie 
Ready Now—Preliminary Announcement 
Listing Courses in All Sessions. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Address: Director of S S 
Oregon State System of Higher - 
814I Oregon Bidg., Portland, 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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grades representing any school or school sys- 
tem. 

106 The most attractive school exhibit based on 
arrangement and attractiveness of booth. 


a — 
*See notes at close of Section A. 


SECTION C 


NEGRO SCHOOLS 
LOT 176 
Class ist 2nd 3rd 
107 Exhibit representing work in language. 
108 Exhibit representing work in reading 
109 Exhibit representing work in agriculture. 
110 Exhibit representing work in elementary 
science. 

111 Exhibit representing work in art. 
1122 Exhibit representing work in music. 
118 Exhibit representing work in social science. 
144 Exhibit representing work in arithmetic. 
115 Exhibit representing work in penmanship. 
146 Exhibit representing work in health. 
117 The most attractive booth. 
118 The best school exhibit. 


SECTION D 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Each exhibit should contain not less than five 
nor more than fifteen articles. The articles should 
represent work actually done during the school year. 
The exhibit may be supplemented by pictures of 
activities, posters, illustrations, trophies or any 
other media which will show more clearly the work 
of the school in each department. A school may have 
but one entry from each class. 

LOT 177 

Class 1st 2nd 3rd 

119 Exhibit representing work in English. 

120 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
social science. 

121 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
mathematics. 

122 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
science. 

1238 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 





MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term .......... May 19 - July 24 
Short Term .......... July 28 - August 29 
Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 


and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Facilities 


Splendid Dormitory 
Life. 


and Delightful School 


Enter this Spring and Make Additional 
Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. Courts Redford 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 





ES ss Use the coupon—now 








“LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Come to New Mexico this year and slip away 
completely from strain and worry. Imagine the 
kind of vacation you like best—and you'll find 
it here. Whether you can catch the spirit of 
Majnana that lets you loaf away the lazy days 
under a cloudless turquoise sky, or whether you 
pack every hour with new thrills and strange 
sights, you’ll sleep like a log through the crisp 
cool nights, brown like an Indian in the bril- 
liant sunshine, and pile up reserves of strength 
and energy for strenuous days ahead. This 
brand-new map of carefree vacations, in full 
color and large size, is yours for the asking. 





New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 770, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Please send free: () New “‘Recreational Map of New 
Mexico.” () Official 1941 Road Map. () New Booklet, 
“Land of Enchantment.” 


To 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT unions 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
V. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
C. H. Allen, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon M. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 


2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Credit 
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art. 
Exhibit representing the work of the year jp 
music. 
Exhibit representing the work of the year jp 
commerce. 
Exhibit representing the work of the year ip 
health. 
Exhibit representing the work of the year ip 
physical education. 
Exhibit representing work in manual art. 
Exhibit representing work in speech. 
The best high school year book. 
Exhibit representing unit of work in agricul- 
ture. 
The most attractive high school booth. 
The best general high school exhibit. 
LOT 178—VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
EXHIBIT 

ss Ist 2nd 
Exhibit by Vocational Agriculture departments 
covering 3 or more of the following phases of 
the Vocational Agriculture program: regular 
instruction, farm shop work, evening schools, 
supervised practice, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, annual program of work or any other form 
of presentation. 
LOT 179—VOCATIONAL TRADE AND 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 

ss 1st 2nd 

Exhibit representing one or more phaseg of 


vocational training included in the Trade and 
Industrial courses in the public schools of 
Missouri offering approved vocational courses 
in either day, evening or part-time classes. 
The exhibit is intended to show the nature of 
the vocational training being offered by the 
schools, class or department. Booths will be 
available for displaying the exhibits, one ex- 
hibit per booth. 


LOT 180—VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


EXHIBIT 
Class 1st 2nd 3rd 
136 School exhibit representing one or more phases 
of the work now included in the Vocational 
Home Economics courses in high school classes 
in Missouri. It may represent actual class work 
or a development of class work carried on in 
the home by a carefully planned and supervised 
home project. 
SECTION E 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
LOT 181 
Class 1st 2nd 3rd 
137 Exhibit representing work of the school. One 








entry may be made for each department of 
school making exhibit. 


University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 


Vacationland. ye An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 
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Established 1885 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


. A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
ALBER T see Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 


- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City + 








Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 














WANTED 


Alert Men and Women Can More Than 
Double Their Income During Vacation. 


WRITE 


T. G. NICHOLS 


City Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 








GET A BETTER POSITION .. . Enroll now for what 

will be the most active placement year in the past ten. 

Write for enrollment blank. 

Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


1023 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Missouri 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ART TEACHERS TO 
MEET IN COLUMBIA 


An all-state art meeting for regular classroom 
teachers and supervisors of art will be held 
in Columbia on April 19. The program for the 
morning session will be devoted to studio dem- 
onstrations of art activities in Lathrop Hall. 
The afternoon session will consist of lectures 
by leading educators in the state to be followed 
by discussions of current art education prob- 
lems. The program is being sponsored by the 
Council of the M. S. T. A. Art Department. 








AT CHICAGO 


More than one thousand junior college in- 
structors and administrators from all parts of 
the United States attended the six-day meet- 
ing of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 

The meeting was held in Chicago this year 
to mark the fifteenth anniversary celebration 
of the University of Chicago where the junior 
college movement originated. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, president of Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia was elected president of the 
association for next year. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS TO 
HOLD MEETING 


The Missouri State English Association is 
planning a spring meeting for all the English 
teachers in the state. It will be held in Co- 
lumbia, probably late in April. The purpose of 
this meeting is to discuss certain vital prob- 
lems which teachers of English have in com- 
mon, to exchange worthwhile ideas, and to 
make for stronger uniformity and coordination 
in the teaching of English. 

English teachers are invited to submit ideas 
and topics for discussion to Miss Marie Bur- 
tus, East High School, Kansas City. Informa- 
tion concerning the date for the meeting and 
also the program will be announced later. 


HOMEROOM GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Democracy is being emphasized at Hannibal 
High School this year. 
In addition to the 








teaching of democracy 


MARCH, 


1941 





JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION MET 





in all classes, the guidance committee composed 
of faculty members has worked out monthly 
home room programs with “Democracy” as the 
central theme. 

Each home room program is followed by an 
assembly program which is based on the par- 
ticular phases of democracy stressed in the 
home rooms. The discussions in the home 
rooms are being conducted by student com- 
mittees, with reports by individual students. 

In March the subject will be “Conservation 
in a Democracy,” with T. C. Musselman, of 
Quincy, Illinois, as the speaker for the as- 
sembly program. 

The subject for April is “Vocations in a 


Democracy” and in May the subject will be 
“Hobbies (use of leisure time) in a Democ- 
racy.” 
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Directory of 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Headquarters—Missouri Teachers Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 


























Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Miss Dorothy Quarles, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 
High School; C. W. McConnell, Ozark, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Davis Acuff, Clarence, Superintendent 
of Schools. 


Coimmittee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 


R. R. Brisbin, Chairman, St. Louis, McKinley High 
School; Oscar Carter, Marshfield, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Miss Mary Flahive, Kansas City, 
Hale H. Cook School. 


Reading Circle Board 


Miss Mable Moberly, Springfield, State Teachers 
College: T. G. Douglass, Kennett, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Gordon Renfrow, Boonville, 
County Superintendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King, 
Ex-officio, Jefferson City, Superintendent of Public 


Schools. 


Committee on Sources of School Revenue 


M. C. Cunningham, Chairman, Jefferson City, State 
Department of Education; H. S. Thomas, Maryville, 
Superintendent of Schools; Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Advisers: R. E. Curtis, Columbia, University of 
Missouri; Conrad Hammar, Columbia, University of 
Missouri. 


Committee on Necrology 


H. W. Leech, Odessa, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, 1941; R. R. Brock, Liberty, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1941; H. M. Boucher, Memphis, 
1942; Wilbur C. Elmore, Lebanon, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, 1942; Troy Smith, Kansas City, 
Teacher, Junior College, 1942; Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Warinner, Kirkwood, Teacher, John Pitman School, 
1943; Bertha M. Rightmire, St. Joseph, Teacher, 
Central Senior High School, 1943; ‘Agnes Staed, St. 
Louis, Teacher, Emerson School, 1943. 





Committee on Policy and Plans 


Irvin F. Coyle, Chairman, Flat River, 1943; Uel W. 
Lamkin, Maryville, State College, 1941: 
H. P. Study, Springfield, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Miss Bert Clare Neal, Kansas City, Ashland 
School, 1942; Miss Hazel McCombs, Adrian, High 
School, 1942; Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, State 
Superintendent, 1943; R. M. Inbody, St. Louis, 
Roosevelt High School, 1944; Chas. A. Lee, St. Louis, 
Washington University, 1944; Theo. W. H. Irion, Co- 
lumbia, University of Missouri, 1945; Joe Herndon, 
Platte City, County Superintendent, 1945. 


Teachers 


Resolutions Committee 


Cc. J. Burger, Washington, 
Schools, 1941; E. G, 
Department of Education, 1941; Blanche Longshore, 
Kansas City, Teacher, West Junior High School, 
1941; Fern Lowman, St. Joseph, Teacher, Central 
High School, 1941; Mary Womack, St. Louis, 
Teacher, Dewey School, 1941; L. A. Eubank, Kirks- 
ville, State Teachers College, 1942; George R. Loug- 
head, Poplar Bluff, Superintendent of Schools, 1942; 
H. T. Phillips, Maryville, State Teachers College. 
1942; Hoyt Shumate, Mansfield, Superintendent of 
Schools, 1942. Members Ex-Officio: President R. M. 
Inbody, St. Louis, and State Superintendent Lloyd 
W. King, Jefferson City. 


Superintendent of 
Kennedy, Jefferson City, State 


Legislative Committee 


M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery City, Su- 
perintendent of Schools; Roger Smith, Jefferson 
City, County Superintendent of Schools; E. E. Simp- 
son, Hayti, Superintendent of Schools; C. H. Hib- 
bard, Ava, County Superintendent of Schools; Paul 
Keith, Maysville, Superintendent of Schools; Ralph 
Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent of Schools; 
Homer W. Anderson, St. Louis, Superintendent of 
Instruction; Herold C. Hunt, Kansas City, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Tracy E. Dale, St. Joseph, 
Superintendent of Schools. Advisers: A. G. Capps, 
Columbia, University of Missouri; Willard E. Gos- 
lin, Webster Groves, Superintendent of Schools; 
Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools; Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College. 





General Officers and Executive Committee are listed on table of contents page. 
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1941 SUMMER SESSION 


CALENDAR 
June 16... prciiniinilpidiadiiiniiinninemienalmiiamaaaaed Monday, registration 
SI cicncssssiishiniennieiinmanbaicnsitin selasibciebtatagiaa Tuesday, class work begins, 7 a. m. 
iat ccieiiicyiistincitiasinsaaetinens Leihgsicenienliandel .......Friday, Independence Day, holiday 
SE Ti icchsiiinvenetscsencbnuebibadisntiumaseniadilal Sunday, Baccalaureate address, 8 p. m. 
Se iii Friday, summer session class work closes, 4 p. m. 
I caeienpsabshiclssoentihusnanibtn _.......-.-...-Friday, Commencement exercises, 8 p. m. 


The 1941 University of Missouri Summer Session has been carefully planned 
to meet the needs of all undergraduate and graduate students who may be 
interested in the advantages and opportunities which are afforded by a program 
of summer study. Summer session courses offer the same quality of instruction 
and carry the same academic credit as corresponding courses given during the 
semesters of the regular school year. In addition to regularly scheduled courses 
the summer program will include assemblies, concerts, dramatics, conferences, 
demonstrations, and recreational activities. 


Courses will be available in the following departments in the summer 
session: 


1. Accounting and Statistics 1. Agricultural Education 28. Nursing 
2. Agricultural Chemistry 2. Home Economics Edu- 29. Pathology, Bacteriology, and 
3. Agricultural Economics cation Preventive Medicine 
4. Agricultural Engineering 3. Industrial Education 30. Philosophy 
5. Anatomy G. Guidance and Counseling 31. Physical Education 
6. Animal Husbandry 14. Engineering 32. Physics 
7. Art Civil Engineering 33. Physiology and Pharmacology 
8. Botany Electrical Enginering 34. Political Science and Public 
9. Chemistry Mechanical Engineering Law 
10. Classical Languages and 15. English 35. Poultry Husbandry 
Archaeology 16. Entomology 36. Psychology 
11. Dairy Husbandry 17. Field Crops 37. Religion 
12. Economics and Finance 18. French 38. Rural Sociology 
13. Education 19. Geography 39. Sociology 
A. Educational Psychology 20. Geology 40. Soils 
B. History and Philosophy of 21. Germanic Languages 41. Spanish 
Education 22. History 42. Speech 
C. Education Administration 23. Home Economics 43. Training Courses for Agricul- 
D. Secondary Education 24. Herticulture tural and Home Economics 
E. Elementary Education 25. Journalism Extension Work 
F. Industrial Arts and Voca- 26. Mathematics 44. Veterinary Science 
tional Education 27. Music 45. Zoology 


You are invited to write for information about the summer session. Address 
inquirics to: 
DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 





















































xe ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 




























KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 
Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 

Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 


THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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